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EDITORIALS. NNIVERSARIES are over. The next great%thing 
Notes 677 in order is the biennial meeting of the National 
abe New Christianity aie 678 Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 

€ Leaching o ALtLe ings 6 . 44.8 

| Whe! Modern ‘Holy Book | ; ih Churches, to be held in Chicago, Tb September 
27-30. Because of its past services, which have 
bp URRENT been invaluable, the present opportunity which is great 

y LJ . 7 . c lad 5 . 
¢ FORIGS BE asad alluring, and especially because for the first time 
TIES in its history the Conference is to meet west of the States 
BREVE f 681 of New York and Pennsylvania, it is desirable that 
AND TED. now, at once, before vacation plans are made and the 

ORIGINAL SFLEG city churches are scattered abroad, delegates should be 

Wrestling Jacob a Type of Human iain in Rev. appointed, appointments made by friends east and west, 
Charles Edward Stowe SP ay iis 682 to make Chicago in September a meeting-place, and every 
Pure Life, by John, Bascom, LL.D. : 683 effort made to bring together a greater number of Unita- 
Reserve Forces, by Rev, Edwin A. Rumball - 684 rians than have ever met in any Western city. It isa 
Evolution and Religion, by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 685 standing reproach to us that west of the Middle States 
Saint Paul and Swinburne, by Rev, Edward S. Cross. 688 there is, on an average, not more than one Unitarian church 
Hao Charches in.x843;) New York Letter 694 to every ten thousand square miles of territory. There 
Isles of Shoals Meetings; Directors’ Report 695 may be too many churches of some kinds in some com- 
‘ International; Notes 696 munities: there is no place in the country where there 
The Unitarians of Khasi Hills; The Missi ackors unin, are too many Unitarian churches. 
Christiania . SSE Ne Te 697 : 
The MacDuffie School . . - . 698 J 
The Isles of Shoals Library; Union psheiloke in Ray a 703 INSURANCE companies are looking into the risks at- 
= . 
TERATURE tending the celebration of the Fourth of July. In 1908, 
canaiee it is said, 5,623 persons were killed or seriously wounded 
paegee Geepel of Matk; Books . 690 by fireworks and firearms used on Independence Day. 
Paredes) Miscellaneous. . 691 Of these 163 were killed outright or died of lockjaw. In 

THE ME the one hundred and twenty years since these celebrations 

Ha began we have probably killed and wounded more men 
g Pp y 

Bobbie's Remembering, by Susan ria Peckham; Red and boys than perished in the wars with foreigners since 

» Top in Northland aie iis Ws ec ih 692 the adoption of the Constitution. This is one of the in- 

Sewing ona Button . 693 cidental evils of war which ought now to be suppressed 

with a strong hand. The cost to the country by the 

POETRY. maiming and killing of nearly 6,000 people a year is an 
Legend of the Moss Rose, by Louisa A. Nash . 692 excessive price to pay for ebullitions of patriotic feeling, 

such as find expression in dangerous explosions of dyna- 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. mite and mischievous assaults upon the peace, comfort, 
Honorable Mention 698 and life of innocent and helpless citizens and their fam- 

ilies. 
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The Value of Fellowship 698 THREE men in Boston have recently been convicted 

J of petty larceny, through which, with duplicate bills, 
, RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 699 they filched a few hundred dollars from the treasury of 
ir. the city. They have been sentenced to imprisonment 
& PLEASANTRIES . : ‘ 704 for terms respectively of one, two, and three years. If 
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the meaning of the conviction and sentence of these men 
is that henceforth all persons found robbing the United 
States, any one of the States, or of our cities and towns, 
is to be sentenced to imprisonment, then we have begun 
a new era in which the certainty of conviction and swift 
punishment will abolish the crimes which, from the 
beginning of our government, have been the standing 
reproach of democracy. If, however, this severity ‘is 
not followed up by a similiar administration of justice 
in the case of those who steal thousands and millions of 
dollars, sympathy will be excited for those who suffer, 
and the courts will furnish another argument for those 
who assert that justice is not even-handed, and _ that 
the goddess who holds the scales is not so blind as she 
ought to be. 
of 


AN unexpected and exceedingly pleasant feature of 
the services in memory of Dr. Hale was arranged by 
request of Dr. Conrad, pastor of the Park Street Church 
(Orthodox Congregational), who asked that to accom- 
modate the many who could not attend the services in 
Dr. Hale’s church, he be permitted to hold at the same 
hour memorial services in which the various ministers 
of Boston churches should briefly express their sense of 
loss and their appreciation of the character and work of 
their oldest associate in the ministry. Considering the 
fact that fifty years ago this church and the South Con- 
gregational Church represented the antagonistic systems 
of theology held by the two wings of Congregationalism 
in New England, it is a notable and cheering sign of the 
times that Park Street Church should have been open to 
celebrate the services of Dr. Hale. No more appropriate 
time could have been chosen to manifest the mutual 
good will which now animates the ministers of all 
churches in Boston. 

ad 


OnE of the most easily applied and deceptive words 
in the language is that little one-syllabled Ir. “If’’ the 
Mongols who invaded Europe had been as kindly as 
they were strong, all the modern horrors of revolution 
and massacre in Russia would have been avoided. ‘“‘If’’ 
Islam had not been permitted to war for the propaga- 
tion of the faith, then the “unspeakable Turk’’ would 
not have made the massacre of his subjects a favorite 
mode of maintaining his government. “If” the Inqui- 
sition had been a humane institution, Spain to-day 
would not be a laggard in the march of civilization. 
“Tf” the Anglican Church in the time of Archbishop 
Laud had known the things which made for her salva- 
tion, the colonization of America would have taken 
another course, and the majority of us, who are not 
Roman Catholics, would have belonged to the Anglican 
Church. “If” all churches everywhere had done their 
duty last year, fifty years ago, or one hundred years 
ago, to-day we should have made greater advances in 
education, and the abolition of poverty, disease, and 
intemperance. Dr. Holmes once said that the man 
who said ‘If’? never did anything: they who accom- 
plished things said ‘‘As,’’ and then, accepting things as 
they are, are asked themselves what they were going to 
do about it. 

J 


On the 17th of June the Battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which either the Americans or the British were victori- 
ous, was celebrated with great display by patriots and 
by those who have a traditional hatred for the Britisher 
of 1775, and also by other citizens of foreign birth who 
entertain a fierce animosity to the England of to-day. 
In one of the daily papers on the following morning 
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three-quarters of a column was given up toa record of 
the persons wounded and treated at various hospitals. 
There was no list of those who were wounded and retired 
to their homes for treatment. The heading of the list 
was ‘Casualties of 1909 greater than in 1775.’ How long 
shall we, in the name of patriotism, on the Fourth of 
July and other holidays, continue to maim and murder 
thoughtless boys and careless men? ‘They certainly do 
these things better in China, or the Chinese nation 
would have been exterminated by this time. We have 
imported their crackers, and then improved upon the 
destructive power of these somewhat innocent fireworks 
by invoking the aid of dynamite, corrosive sublimate, 
and other violently explosive and tetanus-producing com- 
pounds. 


The New Christianity. 


The astute ambassador from China to the United 
States made at Lake Mohonk a statement in regard 
to the invasion of China by foreigners, and the subse- 
quent assimilation of the foreigner, which is justified by 
the facts. He said that the invaders who became rulers 
of the land invariably had adopted Chinese laws and 
customs. Something like this may be observed in all 
Oriental lands. Already wherever Christianity has made 
its way in the East it has shown signs of adaptation to 
native thought and customs. 

When missionaries made their first appeal to the 
heathen, they were uncompromising in their demands. 
All the religions of pagan lands were held to be false 
religions, and were commonly described as being the 
work of Satan. It has been held at times by many 
Christians that the heathen deities were devils in dis- 
guise, and the similarity between the ritual and customs 
of the Roman Catholic Church and that which was ob- 
served in pagan rituals in Asia and in Mexico was as- 
cribed by some missionaries to the devil, who by these 
inventions sought to parody Christianity and bring it 
into contempt. In very recent times the majority of 
missionaries not only insisted upon the severity of 
Christian doctrine, but also carried each one for himself 
the peculiarities of his own denomination of Christians. 
We find, therefore, in what were pagan lands, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Anglicans and Dissenters, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Seven Day Advent- 
ists, and all the rest, differentiated according to the 
zeal of the various propagators of religion. 

This state of things is slowly changing. Denominations 
are dropping their peculiarities: large bodies of Christians 
are coming to an agreement about what they call the 
essentials of Christianity. They are beginning to see that 
the denominational peculiarities of Western Christians 
embarrass and distract the simple-minded pagan, and 
give to the philosophers and theologians of Oriental 
lands ample occasion for ridicule and contempt. 

It appears, therefore, as a coming certainty, that 
Christian denominations in extra-Christian lands will 
tend towards a union which they do not accept at home. 
But a further change is taking place: many of the most 
intelligent, spiritual-minded, and sagacious missionaries 
and missionary societies are making the valuable dis- 
covery that there is after all no false religion, that the 
statement of Max Miiller is to be accepted,—there is no 
false religion unless it should be proper to describe a 
boy as a false man. ‘There are rudimentary religions, 
half-developed systems, and forms of doctrine which 
have missed some essential element which Christianity 
might supply; but in them all, the sagacious, open- 
minded Christian finds valuable elements of truth, and 
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half truths which ought to be recognized and comple- 
mented, but never cast out and condemned as false. 

While these changes are going on in extra-Christian 
lands, similar changes on parallel lines are to be noted in 
the attitude of the Christian Church everywhere. For 
the moment a Christian acknowledges that a pagan may 
have spoken by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and that 
any considerable part of the doctrines of paganism 
are sound and true, the bonds of brotherhood are suddenly 
enlarged, and old forms of bigotry and intolerance become 
intolerable. We are not speaking now of the attitude 
and purpose of the majority of professing Christians, but 
only of those who in all churches—and we do not except 
*the Roman Catholic—are conscious of new waves of 
inspiration, of new truths which are breaking upon the 
mind of this generation, and of the new duties which 
now devolve upon all who have at heart the good of man- 
kind. 

This is not merely, as Dean Everett called it, the 
passage from the letter to the spirit of religion, but it is 
also a new view of the kingdom of God. With a flash 
of light, which has been in some cases almost blinding, 
the old truth that in the sight of the divine Father noth- 
ing upon earth is in essence common and unclean, has 
compelled a change of attitude concerning all social wrongs 
and social rights, concerning the duties of brotherhood, 
and the salvation of the race now upon the earth from 
sin, sorrow, and degradation which are the fruits of 
ignorance. ‘The new Christianity is coming by adaptation 
to native needs in extra-Christian lands, but it is coming 
everywhere by the need of adaptation to the wants of 
human society now understood and declared as never 
before. 


The Teaching of Little Things. 

It is curious to note how much of the world’s knowl- 
edge and wisdom has come through loving and patient 
study of seeming unimportant trifles. God puts many 
of his precious secrets into the tiniest packages, and 
leaves them in the path of the careless and unobservant 
until the seeing eye comes along and beholds signs and 
wonders even in common dirt and stones. 

A man was found among the scientists, many years 
ago, who, though fitted for large generalization and 
soaring speculative thought, became so enamoured of 
the infinitely little that he was content to give his life 
to research among the tiniest spores and germ forms, 
almost invisible lichens clothing old field stones, mosses, 
the smallest and most insignificant types that seemed 
but a connecting link between the vegetable and animal— 
studies that required long hours at the microscope, and 
caused practical people to say that he was a foolish 
person throwing away his time on the merest trifles 
when he might have been making money. But when 
he had studied, compared, and thought of all the bear- 
ings of his subject, it turned out that he had recon- 
structed in his mind a perished world, had learned some 
of the secrets of vast periods of the planet’s history 
quite different from present conditions, and the wonders 
of perished, submerged continents. In the objects of 
his study he had not seen indifferent things, the lowest 
in nature’s scale, but beautiful laws, and the transforma- 
tion of the earth’s crust. 

Now it ‘is not given to every one, or even to many, 
to see the beauty and meaning of little things as this 
man saw them, for we are too much engrossed with the 
seemingly big and obviously important to care much 
for the infinitely little. We doubt if this science of 
_ close and loving observation is attended to, to any 
_ large extent, in our colleges. Only the greatest minds, 
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it seems, are capable of hunting these secrets to their 
lair and making them tell their story to the world. In- 
numerable ages were to pass before the germ theory 
of disease was discovered to transform the medical 
theories of the world. It is this mystery of hidden 
miracle that makes life so rich and beautiful to those 
who perceive that every particle of so-called matter is 
redolent of God’s power and purpose; that what is 
known is but as a drop in the great ocean of the un- 
known, yet to be discovered by seeing eyes. 

It is important, the most important of all things, to 
keep our eyes open to the significance of things, to take 
nothing for granted as mere dead and cumbersome 
material in nature, or in life. For God’s physical and 
moral creation is so charged with spiritual forces—not 
a grain of dust but has its meaning and its mission. 
The falling of an apple schooled Newton in one of the 
mightiest laws of the universe. What siderial distances 
lay between the fall of an apple and the motions of the 
most distant worlds of space! A simple key and string 
opened a vast new world to force and power to Frank- 
lin, whose wide significance we can as yet but con- 
jecture. The boiling of a tea-kettle was the teacher to 
instruct Watt in the mysteries of steam. 

A great mathematician once gave a long course of 
lectures on the numbers three and seven. As you list- 
ened to his eloquent words you felt that the celestial 
spaces were built on these proportions, and they had, 
even to the ancients, the significance of divine things. 
Three and seven became religious symbols as we list- 
ened. We can everywhere trace the divine mind at 
work in the order of the universe, and we may be sure 
the spiritual laws are no less beautiful if they are not 
the same. All parts of life and nature are analogous. 
It is because we are unobservant of the little things of 
our common life that we often feel it to be a treadmill 
or a thrice-told tale. There are great discoveries yet 
to be made in the art of daily living, and doubtless many 
of them will spring from what, for long ages, have seemed 
to be mere trifles—the little unimportant things of life. 
God has tied us up to little things when perhaps we feel 
he might have set us in a large, free place, and he will 
probably keep us tied until we begin to see the beauty 
of these trivialities that can evolve laws like lichens and 
mosses. Sociology is a new science, and is trying to 
bring order out of the immense complexity of modern 
life. We have never heard that it gave much comfort 
or help to those who have knotty problems to deal with. 
If we have no scheme of philosophy of our own, sweet- 
ened by the sunshine of the heart, it is not probable that 
sociology will do us much good. Our case in many 
ways is just like a thousand, or a million, others, and 
yet, in some few ways, quite unlike; and it is the unlike- 
ness that counts, the unlikeness that carries the kernel 
of our identity. It is here we find the faith and hope 
and charity and tenderness by which we live, just here 
is the master light of all our seeing; and the finest 
nature is not one that goes far afield to find beauty and 
worth, but takes up the common, the seemingly small 
and trivial, and weaves them into golden raiment of 
appreciation and sympathy. The whole of life grows 
luminous under this temper. Our trifles do not get the 
better of us, do not ride us like pack mules. We 
get the better of them by apprehending that there is 
nothing really small or great; but all is imbued of God, 
all vital with the breath of his being. Only a certain 
sense of the divineness and infinite beauty and worth 
of life, as a whole, can put all the little clinging, cumber- 
ing things, so persistent in demanding all our time and 
attention, where they belong. To be eaten up with the 
fussiness of little things, distracted away from all calm 
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and lovely living, is part cause of the great nervous strain, 
so universal now, that has brought a legion of strange 
cures upon the world. We must fall in love with the 
plain, honest, homespun of life, and curb our exaggerated 
notions of what we expect, seeing the whole of life as 
tissue from God’s loom, where the smallest acts of kind- 
ness and gentle service shine like precious stones. 


The Modern Holy Book. 


Within the memory of some now living, there was a 
time when no question was tolerated concerning the 
validity and authority of Biblical statements. The 
creation of the world, the origin of man, earlier human 
history, the character of God,—all these and much more 
were to be accepted as defined in Biblical texts. It did 
not matter so much that there were some extraordinary 
myths embodied in this history; the trouble was that 
the Bible was to be taken as supreme over all modern 
investigations. God was to be worshipped as a being 
supra-natural, and governing Nature from without. 
He made all that is from nothing, and yet has never 
been identified with the world in any other sense than as 
its maker and ruler. Angered at the flaws in his work, 
he turned his back upon the world, and still remains 
hidden from a revolting race. It is difficult to believe 
that this theory held good almost up to the present day. 

The development of a new geology or logic of the 
earth gave this Book-authority its first shock. Summed 
up, geology insisted that the life-bearing rocks, girdling 
the earth, are many million feet in thickness; that the 
lower half of this crust contains fossils of a low order of 
primordial life; while above these forms, in stone, appear 
reptiles, fishes, and evergreen forests. After these come 
all the later and approximatively rational creatures. 
At the very last, as we might say in the last chapter of a 
geological book, we were shown a half dozen families of 
trees and animals co-operating for a higher existence; 
and here among the mammals we find man. Geology 
insisted that life had been moving forward through 
millions of years, and step by step, it showed continuous 
development of life-forms and functions. The story was 
infinitely more wonderful, may we not say more divine, 
than the supernatural explanation of the world which 
claimed authority. Facts ultimately will control xe: 
ligious belief, and the effect which geology had was’ to 
teach reverence for truth, instead of reverence for a 
holy Book. 

Then came the idea of unity in Nature, and the univer- 
sality of law. In the place of a world governed by miracles, 
in which law had but fragile control, we began to think of 
the universe as an absolute unit, and of law as irrefrag- 
ible. God became in the popular apprehension, not the 
law breaker, but the spirit and life of infinite certainty. 
Spectrum analysis reached out beyond the telescopes, 
and assured us that not only were all the stars related 
to each other in motion and space, but that all matter 
was everywhere the same matter; that the sun and the 
moon and the stars, even the meteors and the comets 
and the nebule, were composed of the salt, the iron, the 
hydrogen, and the oxygen which make up our own globe 
—in fact, the universe in substance was one. Then 
followed the revelation that electricity, light, and radiant 
heat are modes of motion; that light comes to us from 
suns and stars by wavelets, through a universal ether. 
So the fact became apparent that the globes and the 
constellations not only attract each other but touch each 
other. It was at this point that theology began to give 
way, and the doctrine of One Life and One Purpose, 
throbbing through the whole, became undeniable. 
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Biological research had already gone far, and was 
opening the way for Darwinism, which flatly asserted 
that all things were the result, not of direct creation from 
without, but of evolution from within. Biology traced 
all life material back into elemental Nature, and then 
forward through the processes of daily creation. In life 
stuff it found the potentiality of a Raphael, a Homer, 
or a Socrates; but biology never found, at any single point 
in material nature, the lack of purpose and will. Man 
is not a merely mechanical or chemical combination; he 
is truly the child of eternal life. Our bodies are not made 
to do a certain number of things, but they consist of 
organs that result from work, as well as make future 
work possible. 

That this absolute revolution in theological data and 
in religious thinking has gone on without disturbance 
we know very well is not true. All along the way honest 
men have protested that we must stand by the old state- 
ments, and the old-convictions, or lose all. Not a few 
have passed out into the darkness of atheism. Yet on 
the whole is not the Church to be congratulated to-day 
that it has been able so successfully to readjust its whole 
theological structure, from the basis of ancient science 
For that is really what has 
been done. The Bible was a continuous affirmation of 
a cosmology, geology, and biology, of four thousand years 
ago. It undertook to make perpetual those views of 
nature that were current at the dawn of civilization; 
and in this way, by authority, to suppress research within 
the domain of the physical sciences. It was found im- 
possible to put out Galileo and Keppler, and it has been 
found much less possible to suppress the revelators of 
recent years. 

The Holy Book of to-day is the result of the most 
recent investigation; that truth concerning life and duty 
which is based upon the most assured conceptions of the 
universe. It does not discard the old because of age, 
but it believes in a continuous revelation of divine life, 
God is ‘‘the God of the living, and not of the dead,” and 
the truth of the universe is not yet all found out. That 
only is sacred which is demonstrable, and at the same 
time uplifting and helpful. The Holy Book of to-day 
is not finished, and the final chapter will never be written. 
It includes the Sermon on the Mount, and the Parables, 
not because they are bound in the same volume with 
Genesis and Revelations, but because they accord with 
conscience and moral evolution. 


Current Topics, 


THE personality{of President yTaft_became a decisive 
factor in the tariff situation on June 16, when the chief 
executive sent a special message to Congress urging the 
imposition of a tax of 2 per centum on the net income 
of corporations above $5,000, and recommending the 
submission to the several States of an amendment to 
the federal constitution providing for a tax upon in- 
comes without an apportionment of the receipts among 
the States. Mr. Taft, whom recent criticism has charae- 
terized as a ‘civil lawyer,” with a civil lawyer’s regard 
for legality, is taking a close interest in the drafting of 
the amendments to the Senate tariff bill which he has 
proposed in the face of the open or secret opposition of 
Senate leaders who are hostile to any measure that would 
affect what are known as the “vested interests.’’ The 
President’s advocacy of a tax on corporations is regarded 
as an evidence of his desire to insure the carrying out — 
of his party’s pledges for a revision downward. 
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THERE was a notable demonstration at Dayton, Ohio, 
on June 17, which finds few parallels in American life. 
The city made holiday in honor of two of its citizens, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, who two or three years ago, 
amid ridicule and obscurity, began a series of experiments 
in aviation. After a lamentable failure to arouse the 
interest of their countrymen, the Wright brothers went 
to France, where popular sympathy enabled them to 
conduct ascensions and manceuvrings with their aéro- 
plane, which contributed much to the science of loco- 
motion through the air. It was the achievements of the 
two young Daytonians at Le Mans that finally touched 
the imagination of Americans. On their return from 
France recently the two aviators found themselves the 
centre of public attention even in their own city, which 
organized the great celebration of last Thursday. On 
the day before the Dayton holiday in honor of scientific 
accomplishment, the Wright brothers were honored by 
their Alma Mater, Earlham College, which conferred the 
degree of Bachelor of Science upon each of them. 
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THE exchange of stereotyped amenities by the czar 
and the kaiser at Pitkipas Bay, in the Gulf of Finland, 
on June 18, may or may not presage a shift in the lines of 
the international situation. Diplomats on two conti- 
nents will not rest easy until Russia and Germany have 
furnished some outward indication of the inwardness of 
the things that passed in the state cabin of the Standart 
during the brief interview between the sovereigns. One 
point at which a Russo-German understanding may be- 
come apparent in the near future are the German and the 
Russian provinces of dismembered Poland, where the 
nationalistic movement, despite the increasing rigor of 
administrative measures on both sides of the frontier, 
has been gaining in strength and effectiveness in the past 
few months. It may be presumed, also, that the kaiser 
exerted his well-known personal influence over the czar 
to weaken, if possible, the efficiency of the understanding 
among the powers of the new triple entente. 
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Ar no capital were the amenities on the Standart ob- 
served with so eager an attentiveness as at London. 
Recent comment in the British press indicates a pro- 
found belief among Britons that Wilhelm II. has begun 
a fresh campaign against England—this time in China. 
Complaints are reaching London from British financiers 
and diplomats in Pekin that the German foreign office is 
exerting itself in an endeavor to check the progress of 
British enterprise in private and government under- 
takings in the Chinese empire. As a result of these ac- 
tivities, it is said in Downing Street, ship-building con- 
tracts that had been promised to British yards are being 
quietly diverted to German firms, and that the financ- 
ing of Chinese railroads and industrial projects is slipping 
out of British hands and into German by insidious proc- 
esses applied to viceroys and other mandarins of high 
degree. These charges of German aggressiveness are 
regarded seriously in London. 
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Wui ze foreign exploiters are quarrelling over the spoils 
in China, that country in a recent incident demonstrated 
an aggressive activity which has caused a sensation in 
Australia. At a dinner given for the newly appointed 
Chinese consul-general at Sydney, in New South Wales, 
_ the president of the Chinese Merchants’ Association of 
that city formulated in no uncertain terms the opposition 
of his countrymen to the exclusion laws which subject 
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print photographs andfdebar the families of Chinese 
residents from joining them. Unless these restrictions 
upon his race are removed, the speaker announced, 
Australia need not expect the co-operation of the Chinese 
government in the endeavor to obtain commercial, 
patent, copyright, or residential rights for Australians in 
China. The impressive feature of the ultimatum was 
the consul’s acquiescence in the attitude of his country- 
men. 
ad 


Ecuores of the recent imperial press conference at 
London are to be heard in the comments of reputable 
French newspapers, which are asking of what possible 
use a British alliance can be to France, in view of the 
frank admission of military impotency by members of 
the British government in addresses before that notable 
gathering of home and colonial journalists. It is pointed 
out by the Temps that the conference was a fresh demon- 
stration of the hysterical fear of a German invasion which 
has been an important symptom in British public life 
since the Dreadnought type of naval construction be- 
came a fact. If Great Britain has found it necessary to 
make a candid plea for potential aid against the enemy 
to the pressmen of her colonies, of what possible use, 
asks the Temps, could British prowess be to France in 
case of a conflict between the republic and Germany, the 
avowed object of the pending understanding between 
London and Paris? Similar deprecatory discussion of a 
British alliance has {appeared in other influential French 
organs since the conference adjourned. 
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THE discussion of the oft-mooted plan of a Balkan 
confederation for mutual defence and*commercial ad- 
vantage has been renewed‘ at Constantinople, Bel- 
grade, and Sofia since the recent adjustment of affairs 
on the peninsula by the recognition*of Bulgaria’s inde- 
pendence and the abandonment of Servia’s opposition 
to the Austrian coup d’état"in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The Young Turkish leaders, since their restoration to 
power, have been looking about them for means to check 
the Teutonic advance toward Salonica.¥ They have 
found the possibility of an effective barrier in joint 
action by Turkey, Bulgaria, and Servia, for the mainten- 
ance of the status quo. It is extremely doubtful if the 
two Christian states will find it possible to consider the 
Ottoman proposals for a military and commercial con- 
vention seriously for years to come; but the fact that 
such an alliance should have been broached at Constant- 
inople is in itself a remarkable\development, inasmuch 
as it indicates a degrees of conciliation which hitherto 
has been lacking in Turkish policy. 


Brevities, 


Brevity is the soul of wit, but unfortunately a brevity 
is not necessarily witty. 

Happy indeed are the men and women who can find 
their chief joy in their intercourse with the world in the 
business they have to do. 


The consumer and the general public are patiently 
waiting to see whether they are to receive any considera- 
tion at the hands of tariff-makers. 


Miss Crawford invented the word ‘‘muncheon”’ to 
describe one of Mr. Horace Fletcher’s feasts. {To show 
that there is nothing new under the sun, we note the fact 
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that Mrs. Howe, in Dr. Hale’s “Old and New,” used the 
word in 1871. 


Mrs. Eddy accepted an invitation to attend a meeting 
of the Mother Church in. Boston, but, as the morning 
papers reported, it said that she would not be present 
“im propria persone.”’ In the evening papers a change 
was made to “persona,” by what inspiration we do not 
know. 


The Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, minister of the 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass., and famous as an 
essayist, has received from Princeton University the 
degree Litt.D. A Boston paper reports the name as 
“Cord Crothers.’’ Again we are inclined to say, such is 
fame. 


Last Sunday and the Sunday before there were delivered 
in Unitarian churches several hundred sermons devoted 
wholly or in part to the memory of Dr. Hale. We cannot 
even undertake to make a selection from them for pub- 
lication in our columns. We have been obliged also to 
return many poems and other tributes to Dr. Hale’s 
memory. 


Mark Twain, in his contribution to the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy, borrowed twenty-two pages from an 
English writer, which to Mr. Clemens furnished conclusive 
proof that Shakespeare was a lawyer. It is amusing, to 
say the least, to have an English critic point to the fact 
that the passages referred to in Shakespeare were taken 
almost verbatim from Holinshed’s Chronicles, and might 
as well go to prove that Bacon wrote the famous Chron- 
icles. 


Wrestling Jacob a Type of Human Progress. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


The quaint old Hebrew legend of Jacob wrestling with 
God till the breaking of the day jars rudely on the sensi- 
bilities of the average Bible reader. The conception of 
the Eternal engaging in a wrestling match with a weak 
and wayward son of earth seems only a grotesque 
blasphemy. It is a chapter out of the mythology of a 
semi-barbarous people long since vanished from the face 
of the earth, and must therefore be at once unintel- 
ligible and unprofitable reading for the men and women 
of our enlightened and scientific age. 

It is the purpose of this article to prove the contrary, 
and to show that a poetical interpretation of the old 
Bible story makes it wonderfully helpful and suggestive. 

First as to the story itself. It has been woefully mis- 
interpreted to the effect that the Eternal was conquered 
in this singular encounter and compelled to give a blessing 
that he would otherwise withhold. In this sense it has 
often been quoted in support of a false and unworthy 
view of prayer. As if God could be teased, cajoled, or 
wearied into doing what he would not otherwise do! 
As if the human will could match itself against the divine 
will and subdue it! The Deity is to be addressed as if 
he were a wilful, morbid, petulant, fractious being who 
must be flattered or threatened before he is willing to 
bestow his gifts. 

When we turn to the story itself, however, there is not 
the shadow of a reason to so interpret it. Jacob did not 
and could not under any circumstances have subdued the 
mysterious being with whom he wrestled till the breaking 
of the day. That Being needed only to touch one of 
his joints and it was out of place. The point of the story 
is that in those long, dim hours of wrestling Jacob became 
certain that it was not an enemy, but a friend, with whom 
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he wrestled. It was one who could and would bless him. 
“T will not let thee go till thou bless me!’’ he cried. Then 
the blessing came. 

It seems as if the story were composed to typify the 
way man has wrestled with nature till conscious that 
Nature is not his enemy, but his friend. In the long, dim 
ages past man has been wrestling with Nature, but now 
the sun is rising and Nature gives her blessing. 

As the history of evolution lies open before us to-day, 
we know that it has been a long and desperate struggle 
with Nature by which man has attained the degree of 
civilization and comfort that he to-day enjoys on this 
planet. He has had all the elements against him in 
trying to make this earth a fit habitation for civilized 
beings. 

This problem has been one with which the human 
mind has wrestled for thousands of years, and it is not 
solved yet. Excessive cold blights human beings as if 
they were midgets, and excessive heat withers them as 
the tender plant. Then there is drouth and flood and the 
changing of river and sea margins that have been death 
to countless thousands. 

The alteration of the temperature a few degrees will 
cause the death of many thousands of human beings. 
Then the mighty hosts swallowed up by the sea, or that 
have perished by earthquakes and through pestilences. 
What with fire, flood, famine, pestilence, insect pests, 
and disease-breeding vermin, it is about all man can do 
to keep a foothold on this planet. Yet how man has 
learned to love nature and cry as he wrestles on, “I will 
not let thee go till thou bless me”’! 

In vain the thunders threaten him and the lightnings 
flash about him. In vain the earthquake slays remorse- 
lessly its hundreds of thousands, still man wrestles on, 
crying, ‘‘Bless me, Nature, for I know thou art love!”’ 
Religion to-day retraces its steps to Nature and to man 
after the theological orgies of the centuries. 

Our best poetry to-day is the poetry of Nature. To 
Nature we look for every blessing, and still we wrestle 
on, and earthquakes devastate, storms and floods over- 
whelm us, and we kiss the hand that smites. 

One of our most gifted modern poets writes of Nature: 

“The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead; 
Which never was the friend of one, 


Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun.” 


Human culture can have no higher goal than this 
increasing sense of harmony between the spirit of man 
and its surroundings. Man’s sense of oneness with 
Nature marks the extent of his progress, and this progress 
is through the wrestling of the ages, 

What Paul would call ‘‘ the groaning, and the travailing 
of all creation in pain together until now,—”’ through this 
alone comes the glory of the manifestation of the sons of 
God. 

Consequently we find this deep love of nature is the 
true mark of soul greatness. To confine ourselves to 
New England for illustrations it was conspicuous in 
Jonathan Edwards. He tells us in his account of his own 
religious experience of how he loved to watch the ap- 
proach of the terrific thunder storms of the Connecticut 
valley. He compares the soul of a Christian to a little 
flower lying low upon the ground opening its pure white 
bosom to the rays of the sun. 

So Emerson watches the winter sunrise, or makes his 
way at evening under a cloudy sky, or plashes through 
the wet marshes guided only by the light of the stars. 
Enchanted with an unspeakable delight, he stands musing 
and silent, communing with a voiceless presence that 
spoke to his soul’s soul, His immortal essays on “‘Com- 
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pensation” and “Spiritual Laws” are full of this “de- 
lightful communion with Nature. 

Webster, approaching his end, testified to the love of 
Nature having grown stronger within him with the in- 
creasing years. 

“The man who has not abandoned himself to sensu- 
ality feels, as years advance and old age comes on, a 
greater love of Mother Earth, a greater willingness and 
even desire to return to her bosom and mingle again 
with his universal frame of things from which he sprang.” 

“So let me gaze till I become 


In soul, with what I gaze on, wed, 
And feel the universe my home.” 


NEw York. 


Pure Life. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 

Some of the lower forms of life, once torn from their 
fastenings, float off and are lost, unable to establish new 
attachments. The nest of an insect, once broken up, 
is often beyond its power of restoration, and so it perishes 
with it. A leading characteristic of enlarged vitality 
is flexibility in adaption, new resources with which to 
meet new exigencies. This ability to encounter the 
world at many points, with forms and forces united to 
its want, is the proof of abounding life. Men surpass all 
other animals in a wide occupancy of the world; in the 
power to draw nutriment from it, and to establish some 
safe and pleasurable union with it. This superiority of 
man may be termed pure life, life unalloyed and unlimited. 
It is life asserting itself in new experiences and under 
new conditions. 

I recently spent a few days at a Health Resort. Its 
internal arrangements were admirable, its external sur- 
roundings were cheerful and stimulating. Nature put 
on a smiling face with which to greet and comfort the 
wounded one. I chanced one day to occupy an outdoor 
seat with a man who had been a visitant for months. 
He had become convalescent and was slowly winning 
back the ability to walk, which had quite failed him. 
He was in age just on the border line between the years 
of activity and those of rest. He expressed in strong 
terms the intolerable bore of spending so much time 
listlessly, the pleasures of existence lost to him. One 
was made to feel that the fountain of life was dried up, 
and the throat parched with thirst. This I found was 
a common experience with patients, and that in losing 
familiar things and persons they found nothing to supply 
their place. They were adrift, and were longing in vain 
for restored connections. Life, pure life, does not 
satisfy the discontented spirit, the beautiful world does 
not appeal to it, the infinite prodigality of nature does not 
reach it, and physical, intellectual, and, spiritual influences 
float by in the distance without observation or satisfaction. 
Pure life, life that can feed at large in the world, and draw 
delight from many sources, is not present. Familiar 
objects and customary pleasures lost, all things become 
insipid, with no appeal to the spirit. The vastness of 
the universe only makes it the more lonely, lacking its 
usual stimulus. Thus manis made poor by the wealth 
of the world, and solitary by the prodigality of its re- 
sources. He is like one who swims in the ocean; he has 
hardly stepped in before he is frightened and driven 
back by its depth. 

It is quite true that our pleasures must have their 
specific forms, that our pure life must be easy of trans- 
formation into restricted life, and so fit itself to defi- 
nite passions and affections. We are not placed, how- 
ever, between the whole and a part, and compelled to 
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choose the one or the other. We may choose both and 
possess both, each by the other. Our consciousness is 
made up of particulars, but our particulars are rounded 
up, like the trunks of trees into universals. We stand 
in the doorway and can go out or in; but in either case, 
we know where we are and have the power to enjoy 
what appeals to us. The discipline of life should con- 
tinually tend to this result, the being at home in the 
world, the ability to enjoy whatever it offers, when we 
are compelled to step beyond our beaten path. We 
should inherit the world and not become servants in a 
small part of it. We are to enter into life, pure life, 
the power to assimilate all things by the universal 
medium of thought. 

The error of the sensuous temper and the sensuous 
man lies just here; the larger and the better portion of 
his inheritance is lost to him, and he is glued to some 
single object, as if the opportunity of life were found at 
that point only. While the sensuous world is ours, it 
is ours as the sensible approach to the intellectual realm: 
the index of spiritual possessions. A pure life, as opposed 
to an impure life, may mean an escape from a sensual 
entanglement, and fail to signify that escape into fulness 
of life which gives us liberty in all directions. The 
sensual life not only becomes brutal, but it lies among 
those fixed and feeble forms of existence which have 
but one way in which to draw nourishment from the 
world. Forgetful of the scope and guidance of reason, 
it comes under organic government, or instinctive con- 
trol, and misses the true possession of its powers. 

Our educational training is submitting itself more and 
more to narrow, economical claims. Waking up to the 
fact that we cannot live in the air, that we have to learn 
to stand on the ground under our feet, we seem ready to 
lose our spiritual environment, and to establish our hold 
on life at some single point; to build our nest in some 
coign of advantage and so leave the universe elsewhere 
to make what shift it may. If some disaster overtake 
us where we are, we can make no retreat; we have no 
other resources with which to renew the conflict. Man- 
hood and the claims of manhood have been hidden be- 
hind the much more narrow hopes of some single successful 
form of effort. We thus come under the government 
of the world, and are not playing into those large activ- 
ities which spring from the soul itself. Our effort is 
to keep step with the march of men, asking no question 
as to where that march is leading us. Education prides 
itself on the skill with which it meets the business ac- 
tivities of men, its complete concession to the accidents of 
our time, and its forgetfulness of all the ways in which 
men have thriven hitherto. The whole man thus becomes 
like the trained hand, adapted, indeed, to the most 
varied service, but by long habit fallen into some trick 
of labor and awkward in every other direction. Weseem 
to be unable to combine the two—manhood proportioned 
to the magnitude of the world, and some single line of 
effort by which we enter into all good by means of the 
door nearest to us. We are like the spider which can 
indeed draw an endless thread from its spinneret, but 
can do nothing beyond it. We are specialized at the 
expense of power, and at the expense of life. 

The very gist of a religious temper is the daily dis- 
covery of a Presence of Wisdom and Goodness in the 
world. Ye shall have no other God before me. Ye 
shall not make unto thee any graven image or any like- 
ness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth. 
Nothing is to come between us and God. Nothing can 
be so omnipresent, controlling, consoling, and resourceful 
as this conviction of a pervasive Spiritual Presence. 
It gives us at once the mastery of all circumstances, the 
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power to confront and draw strength from them. Yet 
we are constantly tempted to meet this spiritual universe, 
spiritual from its centre to its circumference, with some 
rigid formula, some liturgy, which helps us over a few 
difficulties and helps us into much greater ones. We are 
never content with God and the world; with the words 
and their meaning. We worship, but we must needs 
worship in this mountain or at Jerusalem; for universal 
reverence the air is too light for our breathing. We 
believe, but we draw the bands of belief too closely about 
us to have the free use of our own functions. The real 
struggle of faith is always in the direction of pure life, 
a life we can live everywhere and rejoice in at all times. 
God would speak to us by many persons, in many lan- 
guages, in many places. We cut down the message till 
it chimes in with our familiar habit. We must have our 
own trumpet to our ear, before we can get any words 
out of the air. 

The world is not made up of pleasures only any more 
than of pains only. We pass from one to the other not 
with loss simply, but with gains as well. We test in 
the transition our mastery of the divine method, the 
breadth and quality of the revelation made us, as we 
attain a measure of our health by the burdens borne by 
us. The hardship of the good soldier is not simply hard- 
ship, it is the joy of strength. Our spiritual appetites 
are not pampered, lifted above the bitter flavors of the 
world; but we are immiersed in good and evil that we 
may know them both in each other. Success and failure, 
encouragement and discouragement, all lie in our path, 
and by means of them we come at the divine mind. It 
is this which makes our experience disciplinary, a finding 
of God and a walking with him. We are daily engaged 
with the task of translating sensuous things into spiritual 
ones, and spiritual things into sensuous ones. ‘This is 
no secondary process, an unfortunate incident in attain- 
ing pleasure; it is the chastisement rather which goes 
with sonship, the power which is born of trial, the blessing 
which makes the house of mourning better than the house 
of feasting. As with the children of Job, it is the days 
of revelry that need to be followed by burnt offerings. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Reserve Forces. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


' 


The call of, modern life is more exciting and strenuous 
than ever before in the history of the race. Each in- 
dividual life, if lived fully, is liable to be full of strain and 
tension. The problems of the individual life, of society, 
of the country, seem more tremendous than they ap- 
peared at the most critical periods of a century ago. It 
is a time of seething unrest. If we halt for but a moment, 
and observe as closely as we can the manner in which the 
children of men are responding to the earnest call, we 
can see all forms of human energy called into operation. 
With theenergy of love, will, and quietness, we can perceive 
the energy of despair, fear, and greed. In a sense more 
universal than ever before, because it touches the wise 
and ignorant, the rich and poor, this present age is the 
great period of “‘storm and stress.” 

Although the forces which men bring into operation 
to meet this call upon them are various, at bottom 
they are but two. ‘The possessions of our souls are in- 
heritance and will. From the past we have received a 
moral and physical patrimony which very, very largely 
determines for us the nature of our response to life’s 
demand of us. On the other hand, there is a self-de- 
terminism of which no normal being is unconscious. It 
has been well said by one French writer that ‘‘man is 
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not so much a ‘free being,’ as a being freeing himself 
slowly from the many things that oppress the soul and 
burden his life.” We are only free when, as Maeterlinck 
would say, we bring forth the inward wisdom of the soul, 
in order that we may conquer destiny. Too frequently, 
however, our response to the summons is weak and un- 
certain. We hear thecall, we know our duty, we give our 
minds’ consent, that “‘nothing happens to any man which 
he is not formed by nature to bear’’; but, the moment 
when we have to utter our watchword to the guard of 
life, find the soul, which we were told was omnipotent, 
failing us. We had not learned the secret of reserve 
forces. 

In a day whose sunset glow yet tinges the sky-line, 
men looked for some supernatural aid to help them in 
their extremity. They felt that their extremity was 
God’s opportunity. Even whefa nation was summoned 
by ‘“‘the God of the earnest heart’’ for hard, heroic 
action, men like the Ironsides of Cromwell betook them- 
selves to prayer. In a very crude manner God was 
sought as the great and sometimes only reserve force. 

From some points of view it cannot be said that the 
change of to-day has been a very great gain. Many a 
modern man, in the effort to do the best with his life, seeks 
all the “‘short cuts”? he can find. He jumps at every 
possible chance of getting large returns for a small out- 
lay. If he convinces himself that a certain demand is 
too much for him, he resorts to some stimulant. If 
he fears life, he will have recourse to some drug. Too 
often these external and unnatural forces are the only 
reserve forces called into operation by the modern man. 
Let it be even said that the modern vacation mania can 
be an unnatural reserve force. External forces must 
pass through the soul of a man before they are of any 
permanent good to him. We cannot gather in two 
months a vitality to last the remaining ten. Life is not 
the result of supplies?so much as of inward growth. 
There is far less reserve without us, compared to the 
limitless ocean of power within us. Within is the great 
reserve of man. No pirate craft can pass over those 
quiet waves and leave its mark behind. Man is not a 
mechanism, but an organism, not once made, but being 
made, and every flaw is self-repairing. It is one of the 
marks of great men and women to-day that they fly 
in their time of need to the spirit of humanity, to the 
infinite human resources of the unconquerable nature 
bestowed by God. It is a significant element in our 
religion of modern civilization that, when our great men 
are at their wits’ end, they turn with quiet, earnest minds 
to the great reserves of the personality, and with them 
act and conquer. It behooves us, therefore, at the 
critical times in national history, when we are so easily 
deceived by the appearance of weakness, to remember 
a nation’s reserves. We may see around us no sign of 
progress, retrogression may seem the dominating ten- 
dency, but within every indifferent heart there is a throb 
that never tires, and unseen in every eye is the flash that 
wins when the moment for decision arrives. 

Without a doubt these reserve forces may be generated 
and strengthened by a quiet life. It is worthy of note 
that most of the greatest persons in history have spent 
their early life in the country, also that there are a multi- 
tude of facts which declare the degenerating effect of 
city life. Indeed, there is more than we may imagine in 
the old saying, about returning to the soil every third 
generation. Doctors tell us that vitality appears to be 
in inverse ratio to the number of years the family has 
lived away from the soil. Weare more or less acquainted 
with these facts, and our recognition of them has often 
been well for us. To say that a quiet life is a good thing 
for the strengthening of our reserve forces is true, but 
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the quiet must be inward. The strength the great 
drew from the country was not from the external quiet- 
ness, but from the spiritual quiet the other helped to 
produce. It is the restfulness of the inner personality 
which nerves men for high endeavor. The strength of 
man is not in fields, however beautiful, but in the re- 
serves of his own being. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
“the most beautifulj figure in history,”’ says, with no 
uncertain sound, that the desire for houses in the coun- 
try, the seashores, and the mountains “‘is altogether a 
mark of the most common sort of men; for it is in thy 
power, wherever thou shalt choose, to retire into thy- 
self.” There in the soul of a man are the thoughts 
which rest and give perfect tranquillity. A constant 
vacation to the Elysian fields of the spirit, to the 
Isles of the Blest, has in all ages made noble minds 
to dare and endure, sustained with an elevated idea of 
the purposes of man’s existence. Those of us who de- 
claim against the noise and rush of the age, who call for 
less strenuous living, and would point to a salvation away 
from the haunts of men, are making, under modern con- 
ditions, the terrible mistake of the early Christian monk. 
Fear not the noise, share the rush, enter into life fully 
and fairly, shirk nothing, but keep the quiet heart. 

Reserves are strengthened by inward repose and out- 
ward action. ‘Thus it is when we stand beside our fellows, 
sharing life’s actions, that we are strengthened. ‘The 
deepest spring of action in ourselves is the sight of 
action in another.’’ One of the greatest factors in calling 
out reserves to heroic living is to be the companion of all 
who seek to conquer. Emulation has helped to bring 
us to our present status, and we must not forget that, 
when we stand in the presence of the great, one of the 
best fruits of history is plucked when we can say, ‘‘I also 
am aman.’ But the will is best strengthened not by 
good resolution, but by good action. As the psycholo- 
gists tell us, it is ‘‘the motor consequences which clinch”’ 
the resolution. We have not, as George Bernard Shaw 
reminds us, to spend our lives saying ‘“‘ought,”’ like the 
rest of the moralists, but to turn our “oughts”’ into 
“shalls.’”” Men must be made to get at their troubles in 
a concrete way. That is why Christian Science and 
other forms of mental healing often work such admirable 
results. It is not sufficient for some merely to say, ‘‘I 
will control my attitude to life, I will be optimistic.”’ 
Too often they remain sad. But, give them specific 
things to do, symbolizing these attitudes, and the action 
will clinch the attitude. 

But we need not go to any ism or mental science, 
Christian or otherwise, for either our symbols or our 
thought. Forget not the sage of Chelsea: ‘‘Say not that 
thou hast no symbol of the godlike. Is not God’s universe 
a symbol of the godlike? Is not immensity a temple? 
men’s history a perpetual evangel? Listen, and thou 
wilt ever as of old hear the morning stars sing together.”’ 
Let your life, with its routine, its drudgery, and its 
many demands be a symbol, and live it in the conviction 
of its infinite reserves. You have the power within for 
a joyful conquering life: ‘‘inner fatality there is none.’’ 
It is scepticism which kills us, and well may we know it, 
if we try to live, doubting the omnipotence of the inner- 
most of our lives. Action, in the faith of inward might, 
is the noblest path to human glory. 

Oh, ye who fear life, would that you could know the 
history of cowards! Would that you could not forget 
the heroic actions which cowards have accomplished! 
There are thouands who have an inheritance of fear, 
who tremble to hear life’s call, who yet respond. Many 
a Jesus has said, ‘Let this cup pass from me,’ and yet 
has emptied it. Many a Jerome has recanted the con- 
victions of his heart that he might escape the stake; but 
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has reaffirmed them, that he might pass into the fire of 
the life eternally heroic. Many a Jean Valjean has said, 
“Oh, would that I could die,” and yet has turned again 
to face once more what seemed a loveless world. Thou- 
sands of sore-hearted men and bitter-hearted women 
tremblingly tread life’s hard way and fail thousands of 
times; but they still keep their feet on the pilgrim’s 
road. Do not these tell us that human nature is some- 
thing unconquerable? Their gospel is the evangel of 
the will, which believes to the point a death-defying 
conviction that good will is omnipotent, and that 


‘““The menace of the years, 
Finds, and shall find them unafraid.’ 


ROcHESTER, N.Y. 


Evolution and Religion: 
RELIGION’s DEBT To CHARLES DARWIN* 


(1809-1909). 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 


Under the name of Charles Darwin we give honor to 
the strongest influence that has touched the religious 
world in modern times. Evolutionary thought existed 
centuries before Darmin lived; and the theory of evolu- 
tion, as formulated by Darwin, has received not a little 
modification at the hands of scientific men since he died. 
Nevertheless, Darwin’s work was so thorough and con- 
clusive that we commonly associate with his name the 
influence which the theory of evolution has exerted upon 
scientific and religious thought in our age. 

In so far as this merit may justly be attributed to 
Charles Darwin, we must recognize in him the originator 
of the most revolutionary thought that the Christian 
world -has known. Evolution has taken its stand as 
the indisputable interpreter of creation and develop- 
ment, and of the relations that exist between God and 
man. Science, philosophy, and religion fall into order 
at its touch, while each reinforces its arguments by 
specific study. Geology, astronomy, biology, history, 
and—last of all—the higher criticism of the Bible, work 
hand in hand in establishing the truth that creation has 
been a long-continued and natural process. 

When Darwin forced upon humanity the consideration 
of the theory of evolution, he was for a long time stoutly 
opposed by a large part of the Christian world. Naturally 
this theory was resisted by those who held that the Bible 
contains the first and final utterance of God; that the 
Old Testament is full of predictions of the coming of 
Jesus Christ; and that the stories of creation, the fall 
of man, and the existence of a personal devil are to be 
accepted as divine revelations. These views and all 
creeds founded upon them are shattered beyond repair 
by Darwin’s work; for evolution takes up the Bible and 
Jesus, who is the heart of the Bble, into a grander, all- 
inclusive revelation. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the changed aspect of 
the universe that evolution has set forth. Behold the 
expanse of the universe! A ray of light, which travels 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles in a second, 
requires fifty years to travel from the North Star to our 
earth: it requires four million years to reach our earth 
from the farthest known star. In the universe, as now 
known to astronomers, there are not less than twenty 
milliom suns, each the centre of a planetary system at 
least as important as our own. Statistics now reveal to 
us at least one hundred and sixty million stars, and at 
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least one thousand nebule, each one like unto the mag- 
nificent Milky Way, which spans our earthly skies. The 
four million years during which the light now impinging 
upon earth has been flying straight onward irresistibly 
implies an unimaginable period of millions of years 
preceding. 

Behold, again, the conception of time as revealed in 
our earth to the modern mind! The science of evolution 
has fully established the fact that man has existed upon 
the earth not less than fifty thousand years. For that 
period he has existed in a physical form practically as 
good as that he possesses to-day. Wecan merely imagine 
the vast period preceding, during which his physical 
ancestors were making good their stand upon earth. 
Evolution has established the fact that at least three 
hundred and fifty million years have been required for 
the development of the earth into conditions which would 
support life. 

Consider, finally, the new conception of law —that 
evolution bestows! The modern mind is convinced that 
there is a natural cause back of every fact or condition, 
and that the processes of Nature have always been uni- 
form in character and free from any unnatural change 
that could be termed a miracle. Evolution not merely 
leaves no place for miracles, but magnificently sets forth 
uniformity and the orderly process of cause and effect as 
the grandest conceivable method of creation and develop- 
ment. 

What, now, is the application of this conception of 
evolution to religion? Is there any place left for God? 
Let me say frankly that, if there were no place left for 
God, I, for one, should be convinced that evolution is 
all a mistake. So long as any person feels that the 
acceptance of this brilliant modern doctrine threatens 
his faith in God and his love, let that person persistently 
reject the new idea. It is more important to believe in 
God, it is living nearer to the truth to believe in God, than 
to follow any line of thought, howsoever enticing; which 
makes it impossible for one to believe in God. I am happy 
in making this statement, because personally I have 
found the doctrine of evolution to be the greatest help 
that I have ever received in the strengthening of my faith 
in God. Evolution comes as a distinct reinforcement of 
religion, not as a thought destined to supplant faith. I 
cannot undertake to speak for all evolutionists or for all 
believers in God. Let me content myself with setting 
forth before you my own way of combining the knowl- 
edge of God and the use of evolutionary thought. 

Let us start, then, with God, a spiritual being existing 
apart from all form and consisting of perfect love, wis- 
dom, and righteousness. God, the Eternal Spirit, who 
has forever existed, and to whom time is nothing, cannot 
conceivably have an opponent. There can be no power 
that is able to defy him or interfere with his thought and 
work. There is no standing ground for Satan. Conceive 
of such a God as this existing alone. His very nature 
demands companionship, appreciation. He must needs 
express himself: unexpressed intelligence is futile. God 
must act: he must create. To such a being creation 
is self-expression, and that self-expression must go on 
until it produces minds that are competent to receive 
and understand the expressions of the Almighty. ‘Thus 
in the very being of God the need existed for a “world of 
men, ’’—some creatures, at any rate, to whom God could 
speak, and who should be his loving companions forever. 

_ Furthermore there has always existed, in my imagina- 
tion, the eternal possiblity of God’s expressing himself, 
and the teachings of modern science provide this eternal 
possibility. If I understand the scientific thought of 
the time, it is reasonable to believe that, underlying all 
forms of matter, there is a mysterious substance called 
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ether, which is eternal in its existence and limitless in 
its extent; which, further, is in itself motionless and 
without friction. This conception of the physical uni- 
verse holds that every smallest particle of matter consists 
of variously arranged vortex rings of ether. I am com- 
pelled to believe, therefore, that the beginning of the 
universe was at the instant when there first appeared in 
the limitless and motionless expanse of ether motion, 
which consisted of whirling vortex rings, infinitesimally 
minute. 

What should start that first motion? Nothing less 
than the thought of God. Ether was God’s opportunity; 
and creation, from the beginning until now, has been the 
process whereby God has used his opportunity for self- 
expression and the putting forth of power. God, the 
Eternal Mind, thought motion; and the thought produced 
motion. bei 

So divine self-expression went on through unimagin- 
able periods of time, building up atoms from vortex 
rings, and physical elments out of atoms; producing 
gases and heat and light, and, finally, enormous masses 
of flaming gas. 

I cannot take time to describe the processes so wonder- 
fully set forth in astronomical and geological works, 
whereby, through cooling and centrifugal force, mass after 
mass was thrown off from central whirling bodies, each 
to produce, in the process of development, systems, 
suns, stars, and worlds. I cannot follow the cooling 
of each globe, until it became a solid body giving forth 
light and heat. I can but remind you that out of this 
wonderful process our little earth at last came into 
existence, and in the course of the three hundred and 
fifty million years of its modern development, found itself 
prepared for the support of life. 

And how came life to start upon the earth? No man 
knows. As a man of religion, I believe that it came, as 
the whole creative process before had come, out of the 
orderly and inevitable course of the thinking of God. 
At some critical moment God was able to think life, as 
an inevitable result of the conditions of creation that had 
led up to that instant. From that time on, this life 
has proceeded with an orderly development like that 
which has ruled in the material universe. Forms of 
life have followed one another, each one the natural 
result of the preceding one, and each one a perfect ex- 
pression of a new thought of God. 

Through form after form God has sent forth his 
thought, until at last he has brought forth man. Human 
life, in all its aspects, is part of the natural order of things. 
In his physical form man is a product of some lower 
creature. Let mesay, incidentally, that it is not thought 
by evolutionists that mankind has descended from the 
apes and monkeys. On the contrary, the physical 
ancestors of mankind are wholly unknown. Evolution 
simply teaches that both man and the apes have sprung 
from some common ancestor, the exact nature of which 
is unknown. All that we can at present say of our origin 
is that at some remote time, more than fifty thousand 
years ago, there appeared, in the process of physical 
development, a creature, or a little group of creatures, 
possessed of exceptional qualities,—qualities that enabled 
them to stand erect and to begin to articulate speech. 
Man was in sight when these ancestors of his felt within 
them a power of orderly thought, which could make 
them masters over all other creatures. Man was born 
when this power of thought became great enough to 
express itself. In short, man was created when he be- 
came a living soul, 

With man evolution became a moral and spiritual 
process. It became a process which is intelligible to 
itself, as well as to God. God now has reached the 
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culmination of his creation, having produced beings who 
can read his thoughts and appreciate them. God, 
who has hitherto simply expressed himself, henceforth 
expresses himself to intelligences that respond and, in 
their turn, express themselves to God. Man becomes 
the discoverer of truth. Man takes control of his own 
life, builds up a social order, establishes civilizations, 
and develops systems of thought and religion. 

Everything that concerns human life comes to pass 
and finds its development under the same magnificent 
uniform process which we call evolution. Take our 
Bible, for instance. It can no longer be looked upon as 
a law from above, written miraculously by the finger 
of God, as upon tables of stone, and set forth, to an 
ignorant age, as a divine law whereby man shall live. 
On the contrary, we can now see that the Bible is one of 
many human attempts at self-expression. Mankind 
has produced the Bible as God produced the universe, 
by a natural process of setting forth experience and 
thought. There came a time in the development of 
mankind when one group of men in Eastern lands grew 
nearer to God in their thoughts than men had done 
before, found by experience certain laws of conduct, 
certain helpful methods of religious expression, certain 
visions of the relation that should exist between man 
and God. In that group of devout men, one after 
another appeared’ competent to put into words the 
experience and aspirations of the Hebrew nation; and 
so they wrote our Bible, out of the natural experience of 
mankind and the intelligent thought of the times. 

This removes from the Bible all supernatural power 
and causes it to stand among men upon its own merits. 
Studying the Bible thus, we discover it to possess the 
defects of the age which produced it, as well as the merits. 
Studied thus, the Bible still holds its ground as the most 
helpful compilation of religious literature which human 
experience has thus far set forth. 

I hardly need add that, to the evolutionist, Jesus came 
by the same process that has produced the Bible. He, 
too, is of purely human origin and nature, and an expres- 
sion of human experience. There came a time, in the 
steady advance of things human, when the grandest 
voice of the ages could speak, setting forth the funda- 
mental ideals of religion. Jesus was that voice, and he 
must remain for all time the foundation of the moral 
and religious life; for in him, at last, mankind expressed 
perfectly the relation between man and God. He under- 
stood God, and his life inspires us to understand God. 
He is the world’s greatest leader. 

What, then, to the evolutionist, become of evil and sin? 
If there be no devil, and if the entire creation has been the 
inevitable result of orderly processes of an Infinite Mind, 
then all conditions that exist must be a part of that 
process, however terrible and desolating they may be. 
‘Yes, that is precisely the evolutionary point of view. 
What we, in our impatience, our desire for the perfect 
life, call evils and calamities are inevitable in a growing 
world. ‘The universe is merely in a stage of development. 
‘It is as good as it could be made up to this moment. 
It must pass through every stage, in order to win to the 
end. If we are to have a world capable of producing 
life, it has to be made just as this world has been made, 
by processes of law, which involve temporary harshness 
in the working out of ultimate good. The earth must 
shrink and throw off its heat, to maintain the conditions 
‘that support life. This process cannot take place with- 
out those readjustments of the surface of the earth 
which we call earthquakes, even though earthquakes 
involye occasional calamity for man and his works. 
Man is better served by this earth than he could be by 
any other. ; :- 
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Look for a moment, also, at the moral development 
of mankind. Development is better than stationary 
goodness. Character, to be of any value, has to be won. 
The child that has never been tempted is a child of 
wholly unknown capacity: we cannot call it good. 
We become good only when we have, one by one, chosen 
good things as against evil. Character is always a 
matter of personal decision. It rests upon choice,—the 
right choice. This means that there must always be 
the possibility of doing wrong. Without that there 
could be no meaning in goodness; certainly, no progress 
in righteousness. Sin is still in our midst because we so 
often make wrong decisions, not because God put it here 
for the discipline of our souls. He gives us the power of 
choice. Our growth in character springs from our 
choice. Sin stays here so long as we continue to choose 
unwisely or selfishly amid the possibilities of life. 

Finally, let me, as a religious man, claim that I find in 
evolution the best argument for immortality that has 
ever come to me. Who is not oppressed by the imper- 
fections of the present time? Resting upon all human life 
are limitations, troubles, and sorrows, almost too great 
to be endured. We do not fully understand the slowness 
of God’s creative work. We are oppressed by the 
heaviness of the burdens that come to many of his chil- 
dren; and we are all of us, sooner or later, brought to the 
mood, almost of despair, which led Tennyson to say :— 


““O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt. and taints of blood; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


“So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry.” 


No language but a cry! Ah, but the power that there 
is in a human cry! The power that there is in a baby’s 
cry, when it reaches the mother’s tender heart! The 
power there is in mankind’s cry for justice! 

Hear my cry, O God. I am a prehistoric barbarian. 
I have been born under limited and cruel conditions. 
I have never grasped the thought of a loving and only 
God. I live amid bloodshed and cruel selfishness. Ages 
are yet to pass upon earth before Jesus and holy men 
like him reveal to men the real nature of the heavenly 
Father. Am I to die and pass out of existence, ignorant 
of all that future years of earth shall reveal? 

Hear my cry, O God. I am a negro. I am doomed 
on earth to a restricted sphere. Many scorn me because 
of my color and my ignorance. I am shut out from the 
larger and finer possibilities of human life. I am not 
considered worthy to stand with other men. But, O 
God, shall I never have equality? Can life bring to me 
nothing but servitude? 

Hear my cry, O God! I am a little girl, an unhappy 
child, only ten years of age, living in a crowded tenement 
in the ugliest part of a great city. I cannot see the sky 
from my window. I have never seen a blade of grass 
growing. Foul odors and vicious associations have been 
around me from my birth. My father is a drunkard, and 
did my mother to death by his cruelty. I am worn to a 
skeleton, taking care of my little brothers and sisters, and 
enduring myself my father’s brutality. I cringe when- 
ever I hear my father’s step, and I know that he will 
cause my death some time. O God, is that all there is 
to life for me? 
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Hear my cry, O God! I am a cripple. My physical 


strength was taken from me by an accident in a great 


mill, where I was a laborer. I had to work there, 
to gain my living. I did not cause the accident, but all 
the remainder of my physical jlife I must suffer from it. 
I can no longer earn my living. In“time I shall die, 
having had nothing but torture and suffering while I 
lived upon earth. O God, is that all there is to life for 
me? 

Hear my cry, O God! I amasinner. From my boy- 
hood I have been wilful and selfish. Those that would 
have helped me I have scorned; but, on the whole, the 
conditions of my life have not been helpful. They have 
tended, or have seemed to tend, to make me headstrong 
and vicious. Justly or unjustly, up to this time I have 
done wrong and have been a foe to human society. I 
shall die, it is likely, a violent death some day. Is that 
all there is to life for me? 

I, barbarian, negro, unhappy child, cripple, sinner, 
human being limited by conditions that I did not wholly 
cause, claim justice from existence. I claim’ justice 
from God. I protest against any closed doors: I pro- 
test against the cessation of opportunity. I, who have 
had so little thus far, protest against the bare idea of a 
hell that could close upon me the doors of opportunity. 


I, the human race, lift up an eager and indignant voice © 


against any final judgment that shall check the develop- 
ment of the moral possibilities that lie within me, within 
every soul born into this world. Every soul is conscious 
of power, of capacity,—has some vision, however dim, 
of better things; and all souls, singly and together, call 
out to God for life, for opportunity, for freedom, for 
growth. 

And what is God’s answer to this universal prayer? 
Simply this: ‘My child, look about you. See what I 
have done. Consider the evolution that has gone on 
through ages too great to be understood by you, until, 
through these tremendous processes, you. have been 
brought into being,—you, the being after my own nature; 
the being who at last can hear my voice, understand 
my thinking and be my companion. Think how I have 
wrought to bring you forth, through the unimaginable 
ages! And shall I, the Lord God Almighty, fail at last, 
on the very threshold of the heaven that I have been 
so long creating?’’ Such is God’s illuminating answer to 
the cry of the human soul. Let it be further enunciated, 
as is done by John Burroughs in his essay entitled “The 
Long Road,” in the words, “ When suddenly, in the day 
before yesterday in the geological year, a new and strange 
animal appears, with new and strange powers; separated 
from the others by what appears an impassable gulf; 
less specialized in his bodily powers than the others, but 
vastly more specialized in his brain and mental powers; 
instituting a new order of things upon the earth, the 
face of which he in time changes, through his new gift 
of reason; inventing tools and weapons and language; 
harnessing the physical forces to his own ends; and put- 
ting all things under his feet,—man, the wonder-worker, 
the beholder of the stars, the critic and spectator of 
creation itself, the thinker of the thoughts of God, the 
worshipper, the devotee, the hero, spreading rapidly over 
the earth, and developing with prodigious stride, when 
once fairly launched upon his career.”’ 

Ah, yes! Man is no new species, to be cut off in the 
development of a growing universe. Here, at last, are 
souls, something more enduring than bodies, with all 
their beauty, their forcefulness. If we but prepare the 
way for a lovelier race to have its day and die, the cost 
in pain and tears is too great. Pave the way of progress, 
if you like, with dead corals and overthrown trees, lost 
paleozoic monsters, and other creatures to be found now 
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only in the fossils of the rocks; pave the way of progress 
with shifting seas, changing continents, and falling stars, 
—and the results justify the sacrifice and the change. 
Pave the way of progress, still, with my personal strength, 
my happiness, my early death, if necessary. Let human 
conditions be improved by my suffering throughout my 
life; but do not, I charge you, pave the way of progress 
with my dead soul. That would be too great a sacrifice, 
for it would mean the cutting off of limitless possibilities 
that lie within me. 

No; the individual soul is the object unto which all 
these ages of God’s work have tended. A soul cut off 
absolutely is an irreparable loss to God and his creation. 
Dying, whether in crime or in heroism, in defeat or in 
victory, in disease, in calamity, or in old age, I must 
yet go on, I will goon. My cry is not for earth and its 
green fields and ease, not for a place of golden streets and 
lovely mansions,—nothing of the kind. My cry is, and 
shall always be, for justice, for light, for knowledge, for 
opportunity, for righteousness; and evolution convinces 
me that this cry goes not unheeded,—is, indeed, but an 
expression of the wonderful power that God has pro- 
duced in us by the process of evolution. And so evolu- 
tion proclaims the immortality of the soul with a power 
that has never before been put into the proclamation, 

The modern thought of evolution has, in short, in- 
creased our knowledge of God and his work, deepened 
our conception of the possibilities of our own lives, en- 
larged our patience and our hope. It has given us the 
open mind, and filled that mind with vision. It has 
broadened our faith, making that faith reasonable. It 
has given us the spirit of tolerance, whereby we com 
prehend the truth that is expressed in all religions, all 
being the product of human experience and inevitable 
conditions. Evolution has become the modern founda- 
tion of religion, whether that religion be Christian, Jewish, 
or any other. God’s endless work has begun; it is going 
on; it will goon forever. And, since man has entered into 
it, man has been co-operating with God,—will co-operate 
with God forever. 


Saint Paul and Swinburne. 


BY REV. EDWARD §S. CROSS. 


The illustrious poet, who, for many years since 
the death of Browning and Tennyson, has been unriv- 
alled among his contemporaries of England, has just 
passed away in the fulness of his renown. He had 
long outlived the ill-repute of some of his earlier and 
more voluptuous verse; and he had shown himself, in 
later years, to be, above all other poets of his language, 
the exquisite and tender eulogist of childish and 
infantile charm and innocence. None could deny him 
the praise of a melody of resounding verse seldom, if 
ever, reached by any other English poet. Who, like 
Swinburne, could achieve the mastery of the long-re- 
sounding swing, in the surging line which, to our 
wonder, has so often reproduced the advancing and re- 
ceding swell of the reverberating sea-waves? 

But, if none could deny to the poet his compelling 
rhythmic and verbal melody, there were critics who 
refused to own him as a thinker in verse. In this re- 
spect he certainly falls below Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Tennyson and Browning, but he has been too much 
depreciated by a one-sided or hasty criticism. Doubt- 
less, at times his melody has run away, in some degree, 
with his thought or outsoared it impatiently, while 
oftener in his verse or in his electrifying and magnificent 
prose criticism the torrent of his vehement eloquence 
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has overborne the balance of his judgment. Yet what 
fair-minded and considerate critic can deny to the au- 
thor of “Bothwell” and of that wonderful series of son- 
nets on the dramatic contemporaries of Shakespeare the 
praise of an intellectuality, acute, subtle, lofty, and 
profound? But even those who most rejoiced at the 
increasing elevation and seriousness of the Muse of 
Swinburne, as years and experience matured and puri- 
fied his genius, may well have perused with a delighted 
surprise one of his latest poems, ‘‘The Altar of Righteous- 
ness,’’ given to the world in the Century magazine about 
three years ago. In the whole range of English poetry, 
few poems have equalled this in moral earnestness, in 
spiritual insight, and in the blending of tenderness, 
like that of the gospel, with a sublimity which echoes 
that of the Hebrew prophets. This poem is, at times, 
obscure and at others marred by a one-sided and vehe- 
ment dogmatism of assertion; but even its overstate- 
ments are worthy of serious consideration, after allow- 
ance made for these extreme assertions, due to rhetorical 
fervor or impassioned intensity. A striking example of 
an extreme statement, based on a weighty and neg- 
lected truth, is found in his expressions of antagonism 
and aversion to Saint Paul, while exalting in love and 
reverence the Master to whom Saint Paul was supremely 
devoted. To the merely conventional believer or the 
unthinking adherent of a traditional faith, such an atti- 
tude may well appear startling and unaccountable. 
Not only has the average Protestant preacher held the 
utterances of Saint Paul to be as authoritative as those 
of Christ (which Saint Paul himself would by no means 
have claimed), but in many cases the preacher, however 
undesignedly, has found the theology and the rhetoric 
and the impassioned and resounding eloquence of Saint 
Paul more congenial than the untheological teaching 
and the unrhetorical language of Christ. Few writers 
have approached the genuine, rhetorical eloquence of 
Paul, but who would speak of Christ as eloquent or 
rhetorical? Ithas been well said that the highest teach- 
ing is ‘‘above eloquence,” and that the words of Christ 
as compared with Saint Paul’s evince this superiority. 
In the present day the slogan sounded in Germany and 
echoed among ourselves—‘‘ Back to Christ’’—indicates 
that the tide has turned, and that Christian thought is 
returning from the theology of Saint Paul, alternating 
between majestic eloquence and arid legal terminology 
and harsh dogmatism and rabbinic severity to the sweet 
simplicity of Christ’s own gospel,—from which that of 
Saint Paul, in fact, though not in his intention, was so 
grievous a departure! 

A profoundly intellectual German friend (the same 
who spoke of Christ’s teaching as ‘‘above eloquence”’) 
said to me, about forty years ago, that “the corrup- 
tion of Christianity began with the Apostles.” I was 
not then prepared to accept so bold a declaration; but 
I have since come to see that my friend’s assertion was 
not only true, as a matter of fact, but necessarily so, from 
the very nature of the case, the level of the Saviour’s 
mind and spirit being so far above that of his followers. 
History, indeed, abounds in analogous instances. ‘The 
immediate disciples of the blessed Saint Francis of 
Assisi (who was, of all Christ’s followers in any age, 
perhaps the nearest like himself) were drawn chiefly 
from the Christians of devout Umbria, instead of the 
harsh Judaism in which the Saviour’s disciples were reared ; 
and they were much less worldly and self-seeking than 
the twelve before their Master’s crucifixion; yet how 
soon the exquisite bloom of early Franciscanism became 
tarnished and defaced! 

' Our Roman Catholic and Oriental Christian brethren 
have often been charged (and sometimes with excessive 
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severity) with ‘“Mariolatry.’? Would it be altogether . 
absurd to suggest that a great part of the Protestant 
theology and preaching might be charged with Saint 
Paulolatry ? 

One of my bishops—a worthy and _ conservative 
man, untainted by ‘‘Broad Church” heresies—once sug- 
gested that Saint Paul “Judaized” at times. (The 
Zeut-Geist breathes even on minds by whom his sway 
is not recognized.) Doubtless, it may seem ungracious 
to say that Saint Paul, so manifestly on one side of his 
marvellous mind and heart and spirit one of the supreme 
liberators of the human spirit was, on another side, one 
who fastened an iron yoke of spiritual despotism upon 
the necks of millions of the followers of himself and of his 
successors and exaggerators, Saint Augustine and 
Calvin and Gomarus and Jonathan Edwards; but, un- 
gracious as it may seem, is it not the truth? And have 
not some of us, into whose souls the iron has entered, 
but who have, through the travail of heart and of 
thought, escaped from Paulinism to Christ’s own Chris- 
tianity,—have we not the right at length to dare to 
affirm, with devout thankfulness, our emancipation? 
Recurring to the unique and thrilling poem of Swin- 
burne, with its sublime passion and its melodious cadences, 
let us note the contrast drawn by the poet between 
Saint Paul and his Master. There is, of course, a con- 
trast, palpable and glaring between Saint Paul’s teaching 
of the universal depravity of men, from their birth, 
and the words of the Saviour, who said, of the little 
children, ‘“‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ (Christ, 
it should never be forgotten, had nothing to say of 
Adam’s fall, which plays so fearful a part in the theology 
of Saint Paul and of his exaggerators.) This contrast 
is seized upon by the Christ-loving and Saint Paul de- 
testing Swinburne as the occasion of a burst of furious 
moral indignation, against the glorious Apostle, which, 
however based on fact, mingles the absurd with the 
sublime in its extravagance. From this onslaught 
some of the more reasonable lines may be quoted :— 


“Though death seem life, and night 
Bid fear call darkness light, 
Time, faith, and hope keep trust through sorrow and shame, 
Till Christ, by Paul cast out, 
Return, and all the rout 
Of raging slaves whose prayer defiles his name 
Rush headlong to the deep, and die, 5 
And leave no sign to say that faith once heard them lie.” 


And again :— 


“Of such is the kingdom—he said it—of heaven; and the heavenly 
word 
Shall live when religion is dead, and when falsehood is dumb shall 
be heard. 
And the message of James and of John was as Christ’s and as love’s 
own call; ‘ 
But wrath passed sentence thereon when Annas replied in Paul.” 


To conclude with something more soothing and beauti- 
ful, here is the glowing passage in which the melodious 
seer in his old age celebrates the Advent of the Saviour :— 


“Then, soft as the dews of night, 
As the star of the sundawn bright, 
As the heart of the sea’s hymn deep, 
And sweet as the balm of sleep, 
Arose on the world a light 
Too pure for the skies to keep. 
With music sweeter and stranger than heaven had heard, 
When the dark east thrilled with light from a Saviour’s word, 
And a God grew man to endure as a man and abide 
The doom of the will of the Lord of the loud world’s tide, 
Whom thunders utter and tempest and darkness hide, 
With larger light than flamed from the peak whereon 
Prometheus, bound as the sun to the world’s wheel shone, 
A presence passed and abode but on earth a span, 
And love’s own light as a river before him ran, 
And the name of God for a whilejupon earth was man,” 
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Bacon’s Gospel of Mark.* 


The last few years have witnessed a de- 
cided progress in the criticism of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, both in the separation of docu- 
ments and in the determination of their 
origin and date. After long discussion the 
majority of New Testament scholars have 
reached the conclusion that three strata are 
to be recognized in the Synoptics,—a narra- 
tive of the acts of Jesus, nearly identical 
with our Mark (the gospel being the basis 
of Matthew and Luke); a report of the say- 
ings of Jesus, furnishing much of what is 
found in Matthew and Luke and not in 
Mark; and the additions of final. editors. 
There are also a few details not referable to 
these authorities. A sketch of the present 
state of the question is given by Prof. Bacon 
in his article ‘‘A Turning-point in Synoptic 
Criticism” in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view for January, 1908. Accepting the 
general scheme stated above, he proceeds to 
analyze the Second Gospel, and to fix, as far 
as he thinks possible, the provenance of 
every one of its elements. The present 
object of critics, he says, is to ask not what 
the evangelists mean, but whether what they 
say is correct. He holds that their motive 
is always etiological and frequently apolo- 
getic. ‘‘The evangelic tradition consists of 
so and so many anecdotes, told and retold 
for the purpose of explaining or defending 
beliefs and practices of the contemporary 
church” (p. ix). Following the method of 
Old Testament criticism, which judges 
Pentateuchal statements by the prophetic 
writings, he undertakes to determine the 
origin and date of gospel sections by means 
of the earliest known authentic and datable 
Christian documents; that is, the great 
Epistles of Paul. 

His general conclusions are as follows: 
There is no good reason to adopt the tradi- 
tion that Peter was the source of the Markan 
narrative (depreciation of Peter in viii., xiv., 
no mention of him as the Rock Founda- 
tion); in fact, Mark is the most Pauline of 
the Synoptics, his dominant purpose being to 
induce belief in Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of God. ‘The final editor is distinctly anti- 
Judaistic (see, for example, vii. 1-7). The 
Roman origin of the Second Gospel is sub- 
stantially certain: its date is between the 
years 70 and 75 (or, as Bacon in one place 
gives it, between 70 and go). It has the 
thaumaturgic elements that doubtless be- 
longed to the earliest tradition (in this 
point diverging from Paul). The conception 
of Jesus as the Apocalyptic Son of Man is due 
to the editor. The discussion of the sec- 
tions one by one is given in the notes on the 
text. As to the resultant story of Jesus, 
Bacon outlines it as follows: Jesus, the son 
of Joseph and Mary, was a wage-earner of 
Nazareth, of the early, simple Pharisaic type 
of piety, who first joined John’s movement 
against the extreme rabbinic legalism, and, 
on the arrest of John, continued his work. 
He addressed hiniself principally to the poor, 
preaching man’s need of repentance and 
the free, forgiving love of God. Driven from 
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Galilee by the dominant party, he went to 
Jerusalem, where he again came into collision 
with the Scribes, and apparently was sus- 
pected by the Roman authorities. Unwise 
friends, against his protests, hailed him as 
Messiah, and his arrest and death followed. 
Prof. Bacon has stated elsewhere at length 
the ground for his conclusions: here he gives 
only results, but with such clearness that 
the non-specialist may understand his method 
and hisreasons. Among the points he brings 
out, none is more important than the de- 
termination of origin and date from cultural 
conditions. Thus in the famous story in 
Matthew xvi. (lacking in Mark), in which 
the headship is assigned to Peter, the men- 
tion of the ‘‘church” indicates that the pas- 
sage belongs not to Jesus, but to a later gen- 
eration, some Christian circle for whom 
Peter was the prominent man. So also the 
Apocalyptic phrase, ‘‘Son of Man,” was prob- 
ably not employed by Jesus himself, but 
represents a popular conception applied to 
him in later times. For other illustrations 
of the exegetical principle reference must 
be made to Bacon’s notes. His volume is 
an important contribution to his Synoptic 
criticism, and thus to the construction of 
the life of Jesus and the ideas of the early 
Christian communities. (Cerise 


SHAKESPEARE. Five Lectures. By 
George Nye Boardman. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.—Of course there is 
not very much that is new to be said about 
Shakespeare. Besides, ‘‘Others abide our 
questioning, thou art free!’’ But we can 
crawl around his greatness, and make a few 
more or less feeble remarks about him, and 
perhaps now and then strike out some really 
helpful suggestion. With Dowden’s Shakes- 
peare: His Mind and Art, Raleigh’s and 
Sidney Lee’s Lives; George Brandes’ valu- 
able but perhaps rather too hard-and-fast 
theories; Prof. Baker’s and Prof. Kittredge’s 
illuminating work, and particularly we may 
add Mr. A. C. Bradley’s most penetrating 
and inspiring volume on the great tragedies, 
there is just now not much left to say. Mr. 
Boardman probably knows this, as well as 
it can be pointed out to him; indeed, he 
often quotes from these authors rather than 
risk his own statement. ‘These lectures, 
then, are largely the impressions of a man 
who has read his Shakespeare pretty thor- 
oughly, and, like all of us, wants to give 
the impressions he has received. ‘There is, 
it may be, nothing particularly strikingly 
original in his reflections, but some of them 
are very good. For example, it is well to 
say of Shakespeare’s attitude toward life: 
“‘He was neither a pessimist nor an opti- 
mist, but simply accepted realities. He did 
not, as a few do, look upon humanity 
when acting out itself as perfect, an expres- 
sion of God’s glory. He did not embrace 
the democratic idea that the judgment of 
the mass will be found to be right; but he 
did believe it to be true enough to endure 
and to have the basis of improvement. He 
was willing to work forits good.” Mr. Board- 
man, on the whole, wisely, does not make 
as much as does Brandes of Shakespeare’s 
love-adventures as leading to his knowledge 
of the tragic in life. Still, the episode of 
“‘the dark lady,” and possibly his friend’s 
treachery, may have induced some of the 
sadness of Prospero, of Hamlet, and finally 


the bold pessimism of Timon. But’ we do 
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not think Mr. Boardman so happy in his 
interpretation, when he says: ‘‘Hamlet, as 
a drama, seems to me to represent -a long, 
painful, grind by which a household is now 
down to non-existence. When Hamlet dies 
there is nothing left, Nothing extraordinary 
happens to the family, except dense accum- 
ulation,—the events might occur anywhere.” 
This is like saying, as we once heard some 
one remark, that Mrs. Ward’s novels were 
not remarkable—they just described the 
kind of. life Mrs. Ward herself saw around 
ther every day. But it is sufficiently happy 
to say, after showing that Shakespeare was 
not, primarily, a philosopher, a reformer, 
or a statesman, but a well-rounded man, 
“He was, as a man, the fullest general 
response to the times. He was the na- 
tion’s man. He was an epitome, or a com- 
pendium. of England) What England has 
become by slow development he became 
in the lifetime of one man.” 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MODERN 
SocraLism. By John Spargo. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch.—Unquestionably some of 
the greatest enthusiasm of the day is shown 
by adherents to the cause of Socialism, 
which seems to generate a kind of passion 
too infrequently found in the churches or 
anywhere else. When such a man as Ber- 
nard Shaw turns his powers of wit and sar- 
casm into the Socialistic movement, and 
gives us stich impressive plays as ‘‘Wid- 
ower’s Houses” and ‘‘Major Barbara,’ we 
can see that literature is joining hands with 
one of the foremost movements of the day. 
In this little book, Mr. Spargo is seeking to 
show us the spiritual essence underlying 
something that has too often been consid- 
ered as purely materialistic. With a kind 
of passion, the lecturer—for these are lect- 
ures, and have more in them of oratory 
than of the literary essay—seeks to show 
the awful conditions resulting from the 
natural working of the competitive system, 
with the cruel indifference of the church to 
the honors of the situation. As firmly as 
Bernard Shaw in ‘‘Major Barbara,” Mr. 
Spargo believes that there is no individual 
salvation from social evils. As the old 
patriot said, ‘‘We must all hang together, 
or we shall all hang separately.” The 
churches have been tried in the balance, 
and are found wanting. From the time 
when Theodore Parker declared that ‘‘if 
Jesus Christ could return to earth, he would 
have to fight Christianity,” there has been 
little light on the question from the churches. 
But the finest enthusiasm, the truest spirit- 
uality, our author affirms, is always gen- 
erated from the democracy—which is, in- 
deed, ‘‘the motive power that makes for 
brotherhood, the grand passion of all re- 
ligion”’ If a little too oratorical at times, 
there is here a genuine enthusiasm for hu- 
manity that fairly stirs the blood. 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE. By 
Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.50.—The im- 
print of the Oxford Press is a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the typogra- 
phy, press work, and printing. The type 
is clear, the paper is good, the form con- 
venient, the binding attractive. The gen- 
eral plan of the work is greatly to be com- 
manded. It is very desirable for teachers 
and readers of the Bible who are not trained 
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Biblical students to have at hand brief and 
trustworthy explanations of difficult pas- 
sages or facts that will throw light upon 
them. But whether the work shall be 
useful to the ordinary reader or not will 
depend upon the point of view of the edi- 
tors and of the use they make of the facts 
that modern research has now put within 
the knowledge of Biblical students. It 
needs but a brief scrutiny of this attractive 
volume to discover that the point of view 
of the editors is that of old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy modified only by such changes as 
have been forced upon the most stubborn 
conservatives by the consensus of scholar- 
ship. For instance, the Messianic prophecies 
are insisted upon, and very largely accepted 
references .to current events are rejected. 
The text chosen for the use of the editors 
is King James’s translation, with such mod- 
ifications as seemed to the editors desir- 
able. They follow the revised translation 
in rejecting the three heavenly witnesses 
in 1 James v., but differ from the revised 
translation in rendering 1 Timothy iii. 16, 
“God was manifest in the flesh.’”? These 
remarks may briefly indicate the judgment 
of the reviewer that the volume is a very 
highly finished bit of critical apparatus 
made for the use of those who do not care 
for what is called the Higher Criticism, 


UNCLE GREGORY, By George Sandeman. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Uncle Gregory may be a type of notable 
rich men in England of the kind who are 
just rich and nothing else worth while, 
with some furtive traits of treachery and 
acts of wrong doing which are concealed 
under a cloak of philanthropy and public 
spirit. But he in no way represents the 
rich men of America; for, whatever else 
they are, the men who are most conspicuous 
for the money they have made, in the money 
they have given in vast sums for science, 
art, religion, and philanthropy, are not 
dull, slow-witted men, who make a pre- 
tence of knowing things that they do not 
know. The most conspicuous quality in 
their giving is discrimination. The same 
skill which went into the choice of busi- 
ness agents and the planning of business 
enterprises has in a most conspicuous way 
gone into their gifts to the public. Uncle 
Gregory was able to impose upon the pub- 
lic while he lived, but after he died’ the 
memoir which he planned and the vast 
institute which he had founded, and his 
various other schemes, came to naught 
because he was ignorant, conceited, and 
self-willed. The process of disenchantment 
and the love-story which accompanies it 
make a book very unusual in style, quality, 
and interest. 


THE RULE OF THREE. By Alma Martin 
Estabrook. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25.—The author of this sprightly 
novel has invented a new situation. A 
bachelor living on a ranch on the east side 
of Pike’s Peak, with another bachelor friend, 
is taking his ease in a somewhat luxurious 
way, when suddenly by the ‘‘cog-road”’ a 
lady is brought to the platform below the 
bungalow. She turns out to be the maiden 
aunt of the bachelor in possession, just ar- 
rived from Japan. She is rich, intends to 
make her nephew her heir, and believes 
that, according to a previous arrangement, 
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he is already married to the woman of her 
choice. The maiden aunt has a weak heart, 
becomes ill, and has to be cared for, and the 
bachelor in despair thinks it necessary to 
deceive her by getting some one to act as a 
temporary substitute for his wife and as 
nurse in the sick-room. By telegram he 
summons his fiancée, who is the last of three 
women to appear upon the scene. There is 
a comedy of errors and deceits which is at 
last brought to a conclusion agreeable to all 
parties, with cheerful entertainment for the 
reader by the way. 


THE LADY IN THE WHITE VEIL. By Rose 
O'Neill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This novel may be read as a detec- 
tive story, a love-story, a tale of adventure, 
a study in mental diatheses, or just a rat- 
tling story of incidents in the lives of certain 
persons in the city of New York where the 
unexpected happens in every chapter. The 
hero returns from Europe, and before going 
to visit his guardian, a doddering old uncle 
who plays a violin in season and out of it, 
he indulges in a little sentiment and walks 
around the house where he was born, now 
sold and standing empty as he supposes. 
But he sees the movement of a blind, and 
from the basement door suddenly emerges 
a lady in a white veil. Then begins a series 
of mystifications in which a beautiful young 
woman, a half-crazy artist and his mother, 
the hero and his uncle, and a stolen ‘Titian 
figure in all sorts of unexpected situations 
and impossible happenings, lead up, of 
course, to the proper conclusion. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine is in- 
creasingly valuable and interesting. In ad- 
dition to the great attractiveness of the 
illustrated articles and the novelty of the 
information given, is the confidence on the 
part of the reader that whatever is set 
before him represents reality, and that the 
facts, however novel and surprising, are 
presented with scrupulous regard for the 
truth. In the May number four articles, 
with more than seventy illustrations, set 
forth ‘The Call of the West,” “Camps and 
Cruises of an Ornithologist,” “‘Beautiful Dele- 
carlia,” and ‘‘A Plague of Mice.’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., the Chicago pub- 
lishers, send out an attractive series of 
small books called, The Making the Best 
of Things Series, which comprise talks 
by Alice Katharine Fallows on practical 
mental discipline that may well be found 
helpful by any one who is studying self- 
improvement. The Point of View is a 
bright, effective presentation of the old 
truth that “‘the optimist sees the dough- 
nut, the pessimist sees the hole.’”’ Good 
Housekeeping has been the better for the 
appearance of a part of this essay in its 
columns. A Talk on Relaxation points 
the reader to the best security against 
nervous ills and the surest key to larger 
living. Mental Hygiene is a _ reasonable 
analysis of the worries that makes common 
daily living difficult, and a sane, helpful 
treatment of the restorative methods within 
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easy teach Miss Fallows writes with 
alertness and humor, and her suggestions 
are all worth while. Net, 35 cents each. 
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number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
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THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 
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Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
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THE HOME ALTAR 
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hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘The Home”’ 
and ‘At Evening’s Hour,” containing songs especially 
suited for home use, 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid, 
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Che Dome, 
Legend of the Moss Rose. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


A rose had been transplanted 
Into a Northern clime. 
She shiveringly lamented 
The old and happy time. 
“T cannot bear this flitting, 
I long for my ‘Provence,’ 
This cold and hail and sleeting 
Ne’er comes in my loved France!” 


Then, looking up to heaven, 
She sighed a little prayer, 

“Thou God, who much hath given, 
Oh, keep me from despair; 

And, oh, once more contented, 
Kind Father, let me be!” 

And gently then, peace-hearted, 
She slept from worry free. 


Then, when the morning sunbeam 
Gilded the sleepy earth, 

The rosebud dreamt a day-dream, 
To which her prayer gave birth. 

She dreamt that her kind Maker, 
In pity and in love, 

Had brought a dress to shield her, 
His own kind hand had wove. 


And this is why around her, 

The rose from warm Provence, 
A soft and mossy cover 

Is thrown,—and not by chance! 
The pretty legend tells us, 

When worrying o’er our lot, 
Our Father will befriend us, 

While we should murmur not! 


For the Christian Register. 
Bobbie’s Remembering. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


Sometimes Mr. Mason was strict, just as 
strict as he could be, with Bobbie, because 
Bobbie forgot so many things that he ought 
not to forget. Why, one morning, before 
breakfast, Bobbie forgot three things that 
he ought not to forget! 

So, when they were at breakfast that 
morning, Mr. Mason said: “Bob, your 
mother seems to feel a draught on her back. 
Did you shut the door of your playroom 
before you came down?” And Bobby said, 
“JT don’t know, daddy.’’ And so he had 
go to see, and he found that he had not. 

Right away after that, his mother asked 
him if he had brought in the morning news- 
paper from the front porch. That was 
something that he ought to do every morning, 
but he had not remembered this time. 
When he was bringing the paper, he heard 
Puff, the kitten, crying; and they all heard 
her. Bob’s mother said: ‘‘She sounds 
hungry, Bob. You have given her the milk, 
haven’t you?” 

No, Bob had forgotten to give Puff her 
milk. Then Mr. Mason was strict. He said: 

“Bob, you said you wanted to give Puff 
ber milk every morning, and you didn’t 
want anybody else to do it. Now, I want 
you to remember, every morning, to give a 
breakfast to her. Nobody else is going to: 
so, if you don’t, she will get no breakfast. 
She will suffer, and it will be your fault.” 

“I’m going to remember, daddy,” said 
Bob: ‘I will remember every day.” 

“Well, don’t let the kitten suffer. You 
wouldn’t like it if you had no breakfast. 
It’s your business, now,—the kitten’s break- 
fast, every morning.” And his father told 
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him that he need not try to find the kitten 
before his own breakfast, but right after- 
wards, before he went to kindergarten or 
anywhere. 

Now, do you know, Bob had a hard time 
remembering always to feed Puff. He loved 
Puff, too, and he loved to feed her; but he 
did forget. 

Once he was at kindergarten and the 
children began talking about a kitten. “Oh, 
dear,’ Bob thought; ‘‘oh, dear, I did forget 
to feed Puff this morning!” and, pretty soon 
he felt so sorry that one of the ladies asked 
him what was the matter. He could not 
speak it, he felt so badly. He could hardly 
do anything at all, games or anything. He 
did not feel cheerful any more of the minutes 
while he was at kindergarten. 

When he ran home, he was almost crying 
to himself. He knew Puff must be very 
hungry. There she was now, sitting~on 
the front steps—the lowest step. Bob 
looked at her; and then took her in his 
arms and carried her around to the kitchen 
door. Jane was out there, doing something 
in the yard. 

“Jane,”’ said Bobbie, “‘could you please 
let me get some breakfast for Puff? I for- 
got, Jane: I forgot to give her any break- 
fast this morning.” 

“Sure I will,’ Jane said, and she did. 
Bob watched Puff eat and drink: she did 
seem pretty hungry. When that was fin- 
ished, he took Puff into the house to his 
mother, and told her about forgetting Kitty’s 
breakfast, and he asked her if she thought 
Puff looked sick or thin or anything; but 
she said she didn’t this time. 

Well, Bobbie felt dreadfully. I think it 
made him more careful, but there was one 
other day when he had a bad time over the 
same trouble. 

He started with his mother and Dorothy 
to drive—one Saturday morning it was. His 
mother had to go right away after break- 
fast, but there was plenty of time for Bob 
to feed Puff if he had thought of it. He sat 
in the carriage quite a few minutes before 
they started. 

And, do you know, after they had driven 
down the path and out of the gate and just 
a little way farther, his mother said, ‘“‘ You 
gave Puff her breakfast, didn’t you, Bobbie ?”’ 

And he hadn’t. 

His mother stopped Jimmy, the horse. 
She said, ‘‘O Bobbie dear, what do you 
want to do about it?” and Bobbie waited 
to think a minute. 

“‘T suppose she’s hungry now,’ he said. 
“JT don’t know what todo. I guess I’ll have 
to go back.’’ And his mother said:— 

“But, dear, we couldn’t wait for you. I 
must hurry on.” 

“T suppose she’s hungry,’’ Bobbie said. 
“‘T guess I'll have to back go—and not stay 
with you—I guess I’ll have to.” 

“Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘yes, I’m afraid 
you will. ‘Too bad, dear: we’re so sorry.” 

‘“Q. Bobbie,’ Dorothy said, ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

But he had to climb down and leave them. 
They drove away. Pretty soon he began 
to run: he wanted to stop Puff from being 
hungry as soon as he could. So he ran and 
skipped and ran and skipped. Very soon 
he met Puff. ‘Seems to me you were 
coming to meet me,’’ said Bob. ‘‘Come here, 
you poor thing, you.” 

So he carried her to the kitchen door and 
gave her a good breakfast, 
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Then he felt very much disappointed not 
be with his mother and Doffee. ; 

After that I think it was easier for him to 
remember things that he ought to remember. 


Red Top in Northland. 


Once upon a time, long ago, away up in 
the Northland, where the summers are very 
short and the winters very long, lived 
Grandam Pecker. I cannot spell it for 
you as they spell it in Northland, but this 
is the way to spell it in English. 

I would not wonder if they gave her 
that name because she was always peck- 
ing about with her sharp stick, gathering 
bark, leaves, twigs, and roots. Nobody 
knew how old she was; she had a thin 
little body anda face so wrinkled that it 
looked like the bark on the tree trunks. 

“Tm clean beat out!” cried Grandam 
Pecker, staggering into her tiny hut just 
as the sun ducked its head behind the 
big, dark forest that stretched from north 
to south as far as one could see. “Why, 
I have been two hours picking up this bas- 
ket of sticks.” 

Grandam Pecker grumbled and mum- 
bled across the earth floor, and dumped 
the basket upside down on the hearth. She 
sat herself down on the bench beside the 
fireplace to rest a bit and get her breath. 
“It must be that those Ferguson scaven- 
gers have been out to-day. What is a 
poor old body like me to do, with five pairs 
of such nimble feet and hands flitting about 
and filching every blessed thing their eyes 
can spy out ?”’ 

But pretty soon Grandam Pecker be- 
stirred herself. ‘I will make me a good 
fire and bake a tasty cake for my supper 
and brew me a cup of my best herb tea. 
That will put a scrapple of comfort into 
my old bones.’’ 

The tea was bubbling merrily and the 
nice brown cake just ready to take out of 
the pan, when there came a knock at the 
door. 

“Bother!’”? grumbled Grandam Pecker; 
“such luck! My cake will be cold before 
I get a chance to eat it. Who’s there?” 
she called harshly. You would hardly 
have thought such a thin little woman 
could make such a big noise. 

“Open, in the name of God, and give 
me a fare of your good cake, Grandam. 
I am nearly perished for the want of food 
and a fire to warm me,” replied a voice 
without. 

Grandam stopped to light her candle 
and snuffed it until it burned its brightest, 
for she was wary of strangers, and she 
would see what kind of a wanderer this 
was before she unbarred the door. She 
had a stout bar arranged so that she could 
slip it a notch and open the door a crack 
without unfastening it. 

Grandam flared her candle in the face 
of her visitor. There stood an old man in 
tatters which fluttered all ways when the 
blast struck him, and set him to shaking. 
“Bless me!” cried Grandam, setting down 
the candle and pushing back the wooden 
bolt. She opened the door gingerly, just 
enough to let the beggar in, and shut it 
quickly to keep the cold out. ‘‘Poor folk 
should be under cover this time of day. 
The cold spell is nearing and the nights 
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are getting searching. There’s a storm 
brewing, I feel it in my bones—they have 
been creaking all day.”’ 

The old man walked feebly to the bench 
beside the fire, and sat down and closed 
his eyes. Now I am going to tell you a 
secret. The old man was no other than 
good old Saint Peter, who, as you all know, 
goes about seeing what folks-are doing; 
if they are being good and kind, giving 
them his blessing; if they are doing ill, 
teaching them a lesson. And nobody 
knows when he comes, for he is always 
in disguise. 

So Grandam never mistrusted; she 
looked at the old man with his eyes closed, 
and he seemed so weary, she said, mut- 
tering as she was used to do, since she had 
no one but herself to talk to, “I must 
bake him a cake; a nice little cake.” 

She put the pan over the fire and dropped 
in a spoonful of batter, just enough to 
make a very little cake, which she thought 
was big enough to give away. 

But the batter swelled and spread, and 
swelled and spread. ‘‘Oh, oh!” muttered 
Grandam under her breath, ‘‘but this is as 
big as that one on the hearth which I 
baked for myself. I can’t think of giving 
away sucha bigcake. I must bake another.” 

So Grandam dropped into the pan an- 
other spoonful a good deal smaller than 
the first, but it spread and swelled, and 
swelled and spread, until it was almost as 
big as the other one. “Oh, oh!” sighed 
Grandam, ‘‘this is much too big to give 
away.” 

She looked again at the old man, whose 
eyes were closed. She had half a mind not 
to give him any cake; but his head had 
dropped on his breast, and he looked so 
feeble, she decided to try again. This time 
she took only a half spoonful of batter and 
dropped it in the pan. And it spread and 
swelled and swelled and spread, until it 
was two-thirds the size of the last. 

“Dear, dear!”’ cried Grandam, ‘‘I shall 
waste all my meal, and have to eat 
cold cakes a week, just for being so gener- 
ous to a strange old man who, for aught 
I know, may”’— 

Grandam Pecker reached for her bowl 
of batter, but dropped it in affright. It 
fell on the hearth and cracked into two 
pieces, and the batter ran out into the 
ashes. 

And this is what frightened her: the 
old man had suddenly opened his eyes and 
leaped to his feet very straight and tall, 
and the tatters disappeared, and there 
stood Saint Peter, the fire flashing from 
his eyes, and his finger pointed at her. 
Grandam quaked with fear and_ stood 
trembling before him. 

His voice was very sorrowful when he 
spoke. ‘Your heart has grown so small 
and black,” he said, ‘‘that when I look I 
see only a dark hole where it ought to be. 
You are not fit to dwell among men. I 
have sent my messengers to soften your 
heart, but still it has kept growing smaller. 
To-night, if you had fed me, you would 
have had another chance. Now I am going 
to give you a body small enough to fit 
your poor little heart. You have pecked 
around for yourself all your life anc have 
eared for no other; now I will give you 
a chance to peck for yourself so long as 
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you will, You can never return until 
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you learn to love to peck for others better 
than yourself.’’ 

Grandam fell in a heap of rags and bones 
beside her broken bowl, trembling and 
groaning. 

“Out with you,” said Saint Peter, ‘“‘and 
peck for your living!” 

And out of the heap of bones and rags 
flew a bird. It fluttered about the room 
in affright and then flew up the chimney. 

When the bird came out at the top of 
the chimney the soot had smothered it, 
the flame had scorched it, and it flew swiftly 
away to the woods, a very black bird with 
a scarlet tuft on the crown of its head. 

The wood-choppers heard it pecking at 
the bark of the trees, for it was very hun- 
gry, and they spied it, and they named it 
the ‘‘red-headed woodpecker.”—Muldred 
Norman, in Children’s Magazine. 


Sewing on a Button. 


“Marian,” called mamma from her cham- 
ber, ‘‘will you sew the button on grandpa’s 
coat, please? My head aches so I can’t.” 

“Won’t another time do?” answered a 
doleful voice from the depths of a book. 
“‘T’ve just come to the last chapter, and it’s 
so exciting!” 

“No, dear,’? said mamma; ‘“‘grandpa is 
going to town in a few minutes, and must 
have his coat He saved the button. It 
is in one of the pockets.” 

Marian often sewed on grandpa’s buttons, 
She was proud of knowing how. Only, 
to-day, she would rather finish her story 
first. Reluctantly, she got her work-bag, 
threaded a big needle with coarse black 
thread, found the button in the pocket, and 
taking the coat in her pink gingham lap 
began to sew. 

But her head was still full of her story, as 
she took the first stitches. Then she came 
to herself with a start. 

“‘Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed in dismay, 
“T’ve sewed clear through the coat! And 
I’ve put the knot on the wrong side instead 
of on the right, under the button.” 

But she was so anxious to get back to her 
book that she would not stop to cut it off 
and begin over again. 

Through and through the four holes of the 
button, and way through the cloth to the 
wrong side, flashed her needle, ‘Then she 
fastened the thread on the wrong side, too, 
in big stitches, and snipped it off. It was 
quicker to do it that way. 

““There,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s on!’’ 

But she never had sewed on one of 
grandpa’s coat buttons like that before. 
Not a stitch ought to have been visible on 
the wrong side any more than on the right. 
Marian knew that, ‘But it won’t show,” 
she assured herself. 

“Thank you, my dear,’ said grandpa, 
as he hurried on the coat. “I don’t be- 
lieve every little girl can sew on a button 
as well as you can.’”’ And he rushed off 
to catch his train. 

Marian sat down with her book again. 
But she didn’t enjoy the chapter as much 
as she had expected. Grandpa’s last words 
haunted her. She hadn’t sewed on that 
button as well as she could. 

“Captain!” a voice hailed grandpa on 
the city street. ““We want you to get 
your picture taken,” 
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“What for?” 
startled. 

“To put in the paper,’ explained his 
friend ‘They are going to give a history 
of our regiment Memorial Day, and your 
picture must go with that.’’ For grandpa 
had been the hero of his regiment. 

The Captain objected. But the other 
prevailed, and he unwillingly found himself 
before the photographer’s camera. Just as 
he sat down, he unbuttoned his coat and 
threw back the lapels. He felt more com- 
fortable so. 

“An excellent likeness,” every one said, 
and Marian was eager to see the Memorial 
Day paper There was the fine ‘old face 
she knew so well, and there— 

“Oh!” Marian caught her breath with 
a gasp. There were all those clumsy stitches 
for every one to see. ‘‘And I thought they 
wouldn’t show,’’? she sobbed; ‘‘because 
they were on the wrong side, I thought it 
wasn’t any matter.” 

“Tt’s all right,” comforted grandpa. ‘I 
don’t care about a few threads.”’ 

But Marian was not consoled. She cut 
grandpa’s picture out of the paper and pinned 
it up where she could see it every day. And 
after that, when she felt like being careless 
about a thing because she thought it wasn’t 
going to show, a look at those pictured 
stitches was enough. They made her do 
her very best.—Alce M. Farrington, in 
Sunday-School Times, 


demanded the Captain, 


Sammy came home from an afternoon at 
the Natural History Museum. ‘‘ Where 
have you been?” said his grandpa, who 
saw that he was in uncommonly good spirits. 
“Oh, we’ve had a splendid time. We’ve 
been to a dead circus.’’ 


The cat was sitting by the fire one day, 
purring as loud as ever she could, and 
Tommy was stroking her glossy fur. ‘O 
mamma,” he cried, ‘‘has pussy got a wash- 
board in her throat?’ ‘‘Why, whatever 
makes you think so?”’ ‘Well, what is it 
I can feel the noise rub over?’’ 


Father had gone to see a sick brother, 
Arthur was calling on a chum, Ralph was 
at the park, and Alfred was home with 
grandma and mother, and was bitterly com- 
plaining thereat. ‘‘Never mind, honey,”’ 
says mother, consolingly, ‘‘you and I will 
go to Staten Island to-morrow.”’ Where- 
upon the four-year-old protests indig- 
nantly: ‘‘But I want to go out with the 
boys! I don’t always want to go out 
or stay home with women, women, 
women |” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ane CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Boston Churches in 1843. 


The Christian Life, an English Unitarian 
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some one had procured, without either Mrs. 
Burton’s or Mrs. Blackwill’s knowledge, a 
little poem that Mrs. Burton had written 


paper, has an article on “Boston Churches | for Mrs. Blackwill some years before, called 


Sixty Years Ago,’”’ which will be of interest 
to many of the readers of the Register. It 
says :— 


We came the other day upon an old census 
of the church attendance in Boston, which 
some Massachusetts people had taken on a 
fine Sunday in January, 1843. The sixty- 
five years which have since elapsed, with 
their enormous immigration of Italian, 
Trish, and Canadian Romanists, and with 
the spread of Episcopalianism under Phillips 
Brooks and other able leaders, have utterly 
transformed Boston. But in 1843 the 
Roman Catholic worshippers were only 
8,050, the ‘Trinitarian Congregationalists 
(thirteen. churches) 6,851, the Unitarians 
(eighteen churches) 7,241, the . Episco- 
palians (six churches), 2,503, the Univer- 
salists 2,762. We give the details of them 
as they stood then :— 

UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


Pitts-street, Rev. Mr. Waterston. . 600 
Purchase -street, Rey. Mr. Coolidge 530 
West Church, Rev. Dr. Lowell. . 505 


Federal-street, Rey. Mr. Gannett. 500 


Brattle-street, "Rev. Mr. Lothrop. . EE ee le AOS 
Amory Hall. . 500 
Second Church, “Hanover-street, ‘Rev. Mr. Robbins.. vo8 
First Church, Rev. Mr. Frothingham race 2 370 
New North, Hanover-street, Rev. Dr. Parkman . 355 


New South, Rev. Mr. Young. . heen Mates |cAOO 
Bulfinch-street, Rev. Mr. Gray .. 403 
Twelfth Congregational Society, Rey. Mr. Barrett. 500 
Soak Congregational Society, Rev. Mr. ~ Hunting- 
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King’s “Chapel, Rev. Mr. Greenwood. . 303 
Hawes’ Place, South Boston, Rev. Mr. - Shackford . 110 


Warren-street, Rev. Mr, Barnard . a6 ee 279 

Suffolk-street, Rev. Mr. Sargent . Sarah chee anietien POS 

Hollis-street, Rev. Mr. Pierpont . PE ante ZOO 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES. 


Warren-street . SUA ties «ts « Se erie . I100 
North Bennet-strect. ee iscsi Sia as ast pte ae Oe 


School-street . pine Rat Sic slack ofalae RES eaie es Napa! 
South Boston . Ie SAPO ECA OIOOLINOT cb cae me] 
Bast Boston saris .uut te aeieaw epee istetawiackenlsfacerul eke ML, 


New York Letter. 


As I begin this June letter.I find myself 
harking back to the last meeting of the 
League, held in the pretty little Elizabeth 
church. 

It was a perfect spring day. Flowers 
everywhere, and the glad welcome began at 
the railroad station, and lasted through the 
entire day. There was nothing dry or 
prosaic, even the reports—for it was the 
annual meeting—had an interesting, festive 
sound. The figures, point blank figures, 
were cheerful and enthusiastic, showing, as 
many other things do, that Unitarianism 
is coming into its own. For. instance, one 
Jersey report stated that eight years ago a 
clergyman of the town said that he would 
rather have another drinking saloon in his 
parish than a Unitarian church; but to- 
day the free, little church has the respect 
and support of the best citizens. 


Mrs. Frederick Nathan gave the paper 
of the day dealing with ‘‘The Modern 
Woman’s Responsibilities.” She left no 


doubt in the minds of the audience as to 
what their responsibilities were, and, unlike 
many speakers, Mrs. Nathan was brave 
enough to point out the methods of per- 
forming their duties. 

There was one beautiful memory-touch 
at the meeting that I cannot omit. Mrs. 
Burton, after a long absence from New 
York, was present, and, as the meeting hap- 
pened to fall on Mrs. Blackwill’s birthday, 


“The Lovers.” 
It is good enough to quote. 

Hand in hand they sat with gaze 
Fixed and yet unseeing, 

Caught and wrapped i in deep amaze 
With the joy of being. 

Thought and purpose in each breast 
From one centre flowing, 

Has dear love a finer test, 
Or one more worth knowing? 


Each had listened to life’s song 
Knew its every cadence, 

Heard its music flow along 
Dulled by no decadence. 

Joy and sorrow seemed to them 
One bright cup to brim in, 

For these hand-clasped lovers were 
Two gray-haired old women! 


The two old friends sat side by side as the 
little verses were read, and many eyes, that 
looked fondly upon them, were diin. 

Of course there was the bitter sweet 
moment, that must fall on some annual 
meetings—the regretful moment when a 
loved president retires, and the happy one 
when the new and as well-loved president 
takes the gavel. Miss Ida Slade, in gra- 
cious words and merry story, retired from 
office and welcomed Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler 
as her successor. 

The Montclair, N.J., church and Alliance 
have had a prosperous year. The Alliance 
now numbers eighty. The meetings have 
been held regularly, and the average at- 
tendance from thirty to forty. On October 
27, the subject of the paper was ‘‘Some 


Dangerous Tendencies in Social Life.” Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper gave the paper. No- 
vember, “Evening Work in Montclair 


Schools,’? Miss Annie T. Washburn; Decem- 
ber, ‘‘Montclair’s Juvenile Irregulars,’’ Mr. 
Frank F, Gray; January was an all-day 
sewing meeting, followed by a musicale; 
February, ‘‘On Going to the Theatre,” Mr. 
Walter P. Eton of the New York Sun; 
March, ‘‘The Continental Sunday,” Mrs. 
Charles Langmuir; April, ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Life in Lyons,’’ Mrs. Emil Stehli; May, 
open discussion on ‘‘What Shall a Girl of 
Sixteen Read?” and ‘‘How to Live Within 
Our Means.” 

At the sale in November $461.60 was 
netted. $150 was given to local charities, 
$310 turned over to the Board of Trustees. 
The Benevolent Committee made garments 
for the Montclair Hospital. The Cheerful 
Letter and Post-office Mission Committees 
of the Montclair church are very active. 
In January a tea was given to the ladies 
of the church, and on June 2 a reception 
was given ‘‘for good fellowship’s sake.” At 
this meeting Mr. Wiers gave a talk on Walt 
Whitman. 

The new society at White Plains an- 
nounces that it is ‘‘undenominational,’’ and 
it is known as All Souls’ Church. It is 
‘founded in the belief that men have as 
yet learned but a small part of full religious 
truth.’ Based upon this and reverently 
welcoming all earnest seekers of any creed, 
the new church looks forward to meeting 
a real need in the community. 

At a special meeting of the Third Uni- 
tarian, Church, Brooklyn (Dr. Brundage, 
minister), held April 26, it was decided to 
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build a new church and parish house at a 
cost of $35,000. The parish house will be 
built in 1809, the church building, a year 
later. 

At the First Church, Brooklyn (Dr. 
Forbes), the annual’report was most grati- 
fying. In all departments there has been 
growth especially in that of finance. At 
the fair $600 was raised and given to the 
splendid work being done at the Willow 
Place Chapel. The latest movement in the 
church has been an organization of a Young 
People’s Association. This has now sixty 
members. In April these young people 
gave a delightful entertainment, and invited 
the whole congregation. At the Easter 
service a beautiful window was unveiled in 
memory of Mis. M. B. Chapman, given by 
her four sons. At the Communion Service 
two new members were admitted to church 
fellowship by letter, and eight young people, 
who had been studying with the minister 
with this end in view, were welcomed to the 
membership roll. On Easter Sunday after- 
noon, the usual beautiful union service of 
the home school and the Willow Place 
Chapel took place. The church was radiant 
with flowers and each child carried away 
a pot. of blooming plants. 

Unknown, perhaps, to many of the con- 
gregation an ante-climax of the floral dis- 
play occurred. Near the church is a short 
trolley line which operates only on business 
days. One ‘‘soaring boy,’ coming from 
the service with his plant, conceived the 
idea of placing it, for a moment, over the 
cable slot. His example was of course fol- 
lowed by the many, and, just for a brief 
space, down the middle “ot the dull city 
street a brilliant glint of spring beauty 
awakened a lovely Easter thought. ‘Then 
each unconscious contributor to the pretty 
picture took up his sweet gift and went 
his way. 

Mr. Dutton, after a short visit to his 
father in England, is again in his pulpit, and 
giving the sermons which inspire his own 
people and are attracting new workers to 
the society. The Society has been heavily 
afflicted by death recently. Within a few 
months seven old and valued members 
have died. ‘The loss is deeply felt, but each 
life was such a brave one that the memory 
gives courage to all to strive, with unfalter- 
ing zeal, to follow in the footsteps leading 
on and up. The Branch Alliance of the 
Second Church is very strong, and its sev- 
eral committees have done much during 
the past year. Its programmes have been 
supplied, at its monthly meetings, by its 
own members, but for the coming year the 

“‘open door”’ policy is to be enjoyed. Mem- 
bers from other Alliances are to be asked 
to contribute papers, and by this method 
not only will an added pleasure be given, 
but a closer touch with sister Alliances will 
be encouraged. 

The hope of some day having a church 
of, their own in Flushing is a strong one to 
many. Mr. Badger has taken an interest 
in this movement from the start. ‘This is 
the fourth year of the second attempt to 
have a Flushing Society, and it has been 
the strongest one. Dr. Ecob’s services 
largely contribute to the present success, 
He has won much love and gratitude from 
the people in Flushing, not only among his 
own, but outside, where his: civie spirit 
reaches in sympathy and service. 
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The Cheerful Letter work in New Jersey 
is now so fully organized that its efforts are 
being felt far and wide. There are seventy- 
six New Jersey correspondents; 2,016 maga- 
zines have been sent away; 287 letters an- 
swered. The Orange Branch has _ sent 
magazines to the Essex County Jail and to 
the State Prison at Trenton. Hackensack 
and Montclair have sent literature to Vir- 
ginia and to the Seaman’s Library in New 
York, and also to Mr. Baker’s Fifth Church 
of Brooklyn. The organization has estab- 
lished a permanent library at Minotola, 
N.J., with 647 books. Minotola is a town 
of 1,200 inhabitants where glass blowing is 
the chief occupation. The glass company 
has given the room, heated and lighted. 
It is open two afternoons and one evening 
each week; and once a month there is a 
children’s afternoon. The wife of one of 
the managers has given her services as 
librarian. : 

And so while the heads of the different 
departments are entering upon their summer 
rest, the good work never ceases. It will 
gather force during the summer months, 
and will be the chief source of strength 
when autumn activities begin. H. T. C. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The annual summer meetings will be held 
at the Isles of Shoals from July 11-18. The 
general topic of the morning session will be 
“The Church and the Social Order.” The 
programme in its final form has not reached 
us, but there will be papers by Rev, J. T. 
Sunderland, Rev. Frederic Gill, Rev. Charles 
Ferguson of Kansas City, Mo., and Rev. 
Charles W. Casson. The names of Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, Rev. Albert Lazenby, and Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish are down for evening ad- 
dresses. The dates of the Sunday School 
Institute are July 19-23. After an intro- 
ductory lecture on ‘‘The Place of the Life 
of Jesus in Modern Sunday-school Teaching,” 
by Rey. J. H. Crooker, D.D., Prof. Craw- 
ford H. Toy, D.D., will present ‘‘The Story 
of the Life of Jesus” in three lectures. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance will give a series of 
five ‘‘Readings from the Old Testament,” 
illustrative of the development of Hebrew 
prophecy. A series of class-room ‘“Talks on 
Sunday-school Methods” will be conducted 
by Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the Tucker- 
man School, with an address by Miss Sara 
C. Bullard, on ‘‘Kindergarten Work.’ 
Evening sessions will be devoted to ad- 
dresses on various aspects of Sunday-school 
work by Dr. William C. Gannett, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, and Mrs. John A. Bellows. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton will open the session of 
the Institute with an address on Monday 
morning. 


As heretofore ‘‘The Oceanic’’ will be the 
headquarters of the meetings, but some ses- 
sions of the Summer Meetings will as usual 
be held at the ‘‘Appledore.’’ Rates at 
either hotel, to members of the Assoctation 
or Institute, will be $14 per week, and $2.50 
per day. The season for reduced rates will 
begin July 1. 

For accommodations at ‘‘The Oceanic’’ 
address Mr, H. W. Morse, 7 Walnut Street, 
Boston, Mass., until June 25. After that 
address ‘“The Oceanic,’’ Isles of Shoals, N.H. 


For accommodations at ‘“The Appledore” 
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address Mr. F H. Nunns, New Falmouth 
Hotel, Portland, Me. 

In either case: (1) Send one dollar for 
membership fee to secure reduced rates. (2) 
Send full name and proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss) of each member in your party. (3) 
State date and exact time for which rooms 
are required. (4) Send as promptly as pos- 
sible, as accommodations are limited. 

Note.—Those proposing to remain through 
both series of meetings will send two dollars 
for membership; but members of the Insti- 
tute are privileged to come Saturday, July 
17, and participate in the closing sessions 
of the regular summer meetings. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The first meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
for the present year, was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Friday, May 28, at 2 p.m. 

There were present Messrs. Atherton, Carr, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, Reccord, 
and Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the present year were an- 
nounced by him as follows: Finance, 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, 
and Williams; Publication, Messrs. Forbes, 
Frothingham, Murdock, Reccord, and Mrs. 
Keyes; New England, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, 
Homer, Little, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, 
Messrs. Carr, Forbes, Hutchinson, South- 
worth, and Mrs. Loud; Southern, Messrs. 
Backus, Homer, Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, and 
Mrs. Loud; Western, Messrs. Backus, Little, 
Olds, Southworth, and Williams; Rocky 
Mountain, Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Long, 
Murdock, and Olds; Pacific, Messrs. Froth- 
ingham, Murdock, Olds, Reccord, and Mrs. 
Coolidge; Foreign, Messrs. Cornish, Long, 
Murdock, Southworth, and Mrs. Keyes; 
Education, Messrs. Atherton, Backus, Forbes, 
Frothingham, and Homer; Comity and Fel- 
lowship, Messrs. Forbes, Homer, Long, 
Reccord, and Mrs. Coolidge; New Americans, 
Messrs. Backus, Cornish, Reccord, South- 
worth, and Mrs. Loud; Publicity, Messrs. 
Atherton, Frothingham, Little, Murdock, 
and Mrs. Keyes; Social and Public Service, 
Messrs. Forbes, Hutchinson, Murdock, Will- 
iams, and Mrs. Coolidge; Executive, Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and 
Williams. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Williams as ‘“‘the 
two other directors,”’ to serve with himself 
for the present year as the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Church Building Loan Fund, 
as provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham 
as the ‘one director who shall be a min- 
ister” to constitute with the president and 
treasurer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, 
as provided in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 

Upon the nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, and Rev. William 
Thurston Brown; superintendent of the 
Middle States, Rev. George H. Badger; 
secretaries of the departments of Foreign 
Relations and Comity and Fellowship, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte; secretary of the Pub- 
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licity Department, Rev. Charles W. Casson; 
publication agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins; 
librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 

The Committee on Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, on the subject of 
salaries for the year beginning May 1, 1909, 
as follows, which report it was voted to adopt, 
thus appropriating the various amounts 
as recommended :— 

From the Home Mission Budget, the salary 
of the president, $5,000; secretary, $3,000; 
assistant secretary, $1,800; treasurer, $1,500; 
treasurer’s clerk, $1,200; clerical services, 
$500. 

From the Maintenance Budget, reception- 
room clerk, $800; stenographers, $1,952; 
telephone clerk, $480; library clerk and ex- 
penses of the library, $300; from the Uni- 
tarian Building Account, janitor and en- 
gineer, $1,040; shipper and messenger, $936; 
elevator boy, $364; from the Mercantile 
Department, publication agent, $1,800. 

Upon the report of this committee the 
usual vote was passed, cancelling all appro- 
priations for the past year which had not 
been called for, and the following votes were 
also adopted :— 

Voted, To appropriate $3,500 for the work of the Publicity 
Department for the year beginning May 1, the sum to in- 
clude the salary of the Secretary of the Department, the 
expenses of the Calendar, Paragraph Pulpit, and inciden- 
tals. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $5,000 be placed at the 
disposal of the Publication Committee for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1909. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $1,500 be made for 
travelling expenses for the year beginning May 1, 1909. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $2,500 be made for the 
work of the Department of Social and Public Service, the 
sum to include the salary of the Secretary, his travelling 
expenses, and the incidental expenses of his office. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $1,500 be made for the 
work of the Department of Comity and Fellowship for the 
year beginning May 1, the sum to include the salary of 
the secretary, the contributions of the Association for the 
work of the State Federations, and the incidental expenses 
of the Department. 


A proposed agreement of compromise 
between the executors of the will of the late 
Caroline M. Barnard, the persons entitled 
to her estate if she had died intestate, and 
the residuary legatees and devisees, having 
been read, a vote was passed authorizing the 
treasurer to execute the same. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent, with the con- 


sent of the president, to dispose of the plates of books for 
which there is no longer any active demand. 


The various Home Mission Committees 
reported the following appropriations, which 
reports were adopted by the board, the 
period covered being for the year 1909-1910. 

New England: to the Central Parish, 
Yarmouth, Me., $200; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Littleton, N.H., $150; to the Union 
Congregational Society, Francestown, N.H., 
$100; to All Souls’ Unitarian Society, Wind- 
sor, Vt., $100; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Gardner, Mass., $150; to Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., $100; to the 
First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., $200; to the 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 
Holyoke, Mass., $200; to the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph, Mass., at the discretion of 
the New England Field Secretary, $200; to 
the First Congregational Church, Rowe, 
Mass., $125; to the First Parish, Sandwich, 
Mass., $150; to the South Unitarian Memo- 
rial Society, Worcester, Mass., $150; to the 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
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$300; to Rev, George F. Pratt, Dorchester, 
Mass., $300; to the First Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, Conn., $100; to the Uni- 
tarian Church, Derby, Conn., $600; to the 
Unitarian Society of New London, Conn., 
$600; for the expenses of the Ministerial 
Union’s Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, 
$500; for preaching stations in New Eng- 
land, $150; for summer work in New Eng- 
land, $200; for the salary of Rev. William 
Channing Brown, as field secretary in New 
England, $2,400. 

Middle States: to Rev. Harry S. Baker, 
for work in South Brooklyn, N.Y., for eight 
months, $600; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Flushing, N.Y., $300; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Gouverneur, N.Y., $300; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., $600; to the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church, Trenton, N.Y., $200; for work 
in Greater New Vork, at the discretion of the 
president and of the superintendent for the 
Middle States, $1,050; to the Unitarian 
Society of Passaic, N.J., roo; to the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Vineland, 
N.J., $250; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Erie, Pa. $150; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Franklin, Pa., $600; to the Church 
of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., $700 ; to the 
First Unitarian Church, Newcastle, Pa., $75 
a month for six months, and $50 a month 
for six months; to the Northside Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburg (Allegheny), Pa. at the 
discretion of the president, $1,500; to Rev. 
R. F. Tischer, for work at Homestead and 
McKeesport, Pa., at the discretion of the 
president, $600; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va., at the discretion 
of the president, $800; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, $500; 
to the Church of Our Father, Ottawa, 
Canada, at the discretion of the president, 
$500; to the Middle States Conference, for 
one-half the salary of Rev. George H. Bad- 
ger, the superintendent of the Middle States, 
$1,500; for the salary and expenses of Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, as field secretary in North- 
western Canada, $1.500. 

Southern States: to Rev. John I. Robin- 
son, for work in Richmond, Va., $300; to 
Rev. John W. Rowlett, D.D., for general 
missionary work in the South, $600; to the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Jacksonville, Fla., $800; to Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke, for work in Oklahoma, Okla., $600; 
for travelling expenses in the South, $200. 

Western States: to Rev. Wayland L. 
Beers, for work in Youngstown, Ohio, $100 
a month; to Unity Church, Salem, Ohio, 
at the discretion of the president, $500; to 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., $400; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Moline, Ill., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $250; to Rev. Reuben S. Barrow, for 
work in Jackson, Mich., at the discretion of 
the president, $400; for the work of a field 
agent in Northern Michigan, $500; to the 
First Congregational Society, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., $200; to Rev. Rett E. Olmstead, for 
work in South Dakota, at the discretion of 
the president, $1,200; to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., $300; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Topeka, Kan., $500; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Wichita, Kan., 
$400; for travelling expenses in the Western 
Department, $100. 

Rocky Mountain States: to the First 
Unitarian Church, Great Falls, Mont., for 
eight months at the discretion of the presi- 
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dent, $400; to Rev. John C. Mitchell, for 
work in Boisé, Ida., $600; to Rev. John L. 
Marsh, for work in Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, Col., $600; to Unity Church, Fort 
Collins, Col., for eight months, at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $400; for travelling 
expenses in the Rocky Mountain Depart- 
ment, $300; to Rev. William T. Brown, 
field secretary for the Rocky Mountain 
Department, ‘$1,200. 

Pacific States: to Rev. Fred A. Weil for 
work at Bellingham, Wash., and for circuit 
work in North-western Washington, $700; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Everett, 
Wash., $500; to Rev. Paul S. Bandy for 
work at Salem and Silverton, Ore., $400; 
to the First Unitarian Society of Hood River, 
Ore., $300; for work in Eureka, Cal., at 
the discretion of the president, $300; to the 
Unitarian Church, Woodland, Cal., $400; 
to Rev. O. P. Shrout, for work at San José, 
Cal., $300; for travelling expenses in the 
Pacific Department, at the discretion of the 
field secretary, $400; to Rev. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, field secretary for the Pacific Coast, 
$1,200; for the salary of Rev. John A. Cru- 
zan, field agent for the Pacific Coast, $1,500. 

Education: to Rev. Arthur H. Coar, for 
work at Amherst, Mass., $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H., $350; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., 
$1,000; to the Unitarian Church of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., at the discretion of the 
president, $500; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1,000; to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Urbana, IIl., $850; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., 
$150; to Rev. Robert S. Loring, Iowa City, 
Ia., $1,200; to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., $300; to the Unitarian Society, Law- 
rence, Kan., $700; to the Unitarian Church 
of Palo Alto, Cal., $750. 

New Americans: to Rev. August Dellgren, 
for work among the Scandinavians of Chicago, 
$600; to Rev. Amandus H. Norman, for 
work among the Scandinavians of Minnesota, 
$600; to Rev. David H. Holmgren, for work 
in Dalbo and Springvale, Minn., $600; to 
Mr. Leif Huseby for summer work at Under- 
wood, Minn., $100; to Rev. Rognvaldur 
Petursson, for work among the Icelandic 
colonies of Manitoba and vicinity, $1,000; to 
Mr. Gudmundur Arnason, for work in Winni- 
peg, Man., at the discretion of the president, 
$600; to Mr. Albert E. Kristjanssen for sum- 
mer preaching in Manitoba, $100; to Mr. 
Sigurjon Johnson, for summer preaching in 
Manitoba, $100; for the work of Mr. Fran- 
cesco P. Malgeri and others among the 
Italians, at the discretion of the New Eng- 
land field secretary, $1,800. 

Upon report of the Committee on Comity 
and Fellowship it was 


Voted, To appropriate $1,000 towards the salary of the 
secretary of the department for the year beginning May 
1, and the balance of the budget at the discretion of the 
president, for the general expenses of the department. 


Upon report of the Committee on Pub- 
licity it was 

Voted, To appropriate $2,000 for the salary of the sec- 
retary of the department for the year beginning May 1, 
and the balance of the publicity budget for the expenses 
of the Paragraph Pulpit and the other activities of the de- 
partment. 


Upon report of the Committee on Social 
and Public Service it was 
Voted, To appropriate $2,400 for the salary of the sec- 


retary of the department, and $100 for the general ex- 
penses of the department. 
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Upon report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations it was 

Voted, To appropriate $1,000 towards the salary of the 
secretary of the department; $200 towards his travelling 
expenses to Europe; $250 for the Unitarian cause in Hun- 
gary; $3,000 for the work in Japan, at the discretion of Rev. 
Clay MacCauley, to include the income of the Hayward 
Fund. 

The president, secretary and treasurer 
were appointed delegates to the National 
Conference to meet in Chicago, Ill., Septem- 
ber 27-30. ; 

A number of missionary appropriations 
were then made from certain special gifts 
and other accumulated income providing for 
the carrying out of certain recommendations 
made by the president in his Annual Address, 
providing for the salary and expenses of 
Rev. Clay MacCauley as a representative of 
the Association in Japan, for the ten months 
beginning July 1; for the expenses of the 
headquarters at Chautauqua, N.Y.; for 
the relief of the society in Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
and for an additional gift to the Building 
Fund of the society at New London, Conn., 
under certain agreements with the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention. 

The president presented a communication 
from All Souls’ Church, Washington, and it 
was 

Voted, That the president, Messrs. Hutchinson, Long, 
Forbes, and Frothingham be a committee to confer with the 
committee of All Souls’ Church upon the very interesting 
proposition to secure a new or enlarged church building. 
Adjourned. 

It having been understood by the directors 
that the meeting of May 28 was to take the 
place of the one provided by the by-laws of 
the board for the second Tuesday in June, 
and all business belonging to the June meet- 
ing, and requiring action before September, 
having been transacted on May 28, the meet- 
ing of June 8 was omitted. 

Lewis G. Wison, Secretary. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Two academic anniversaries of great in- 
terest take place this summer, One is the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University and Divinity 
School of Geneva, Switzerland, July 2-10. 
At the same time will be laid the corner- 
stone of a great monument in honor of the 
Protestant Reformation, and especially of 
the heroes of the Calvinist movement. The 
American Unitarian Association, invited by 
the University and Theological School 
authorities to participate, have appointed 
ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., and Rev. C. W 
Wendte to represent them on this occasion. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Leipzig will 
be observed July 28-30. A reception of 
invited guests, jubilee services at the Uni- 
versity Church, a public meeting addressed 
by the King of Saxony, addresses by Prof. 
Wilhelm Wundt, the eminent psychol- 
ogist, and others, a historical procession 
illustrating the Middle Ages, gala perform- 
ances in all the theatres, and a banquet 
with seats for 10,000 are among the features 
of this festival occasion, 

The secretary of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals 
sailed June 1 for Europe, where he will seek 
to arouse increased interest in the coming 
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“World Congress for Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress,’’—such is the name 
chosen by our German allies for the great 
gathering they will welcome in Berlin in 
the last week in July, rg10. 

The secretary will visit England, Holland, 
Cermany, France, and Switzerland on this 
mission. At a conference with the local 
cominittee in Berlin, in late July, the pro- 
gramme will be definitely determined upon. 
The promise is for a gathering equalling, 
if not surpassing, any which has yet been 
held. Among many other eminent men 
Prof. A. Harnack has consented to read a 
paper. Prof. Harnack has issued the 
sixtieth thousand of his book ‘‘Wesen des 
Christentums.” 

The Genevan separation of Church and 
State has proven most auspicious for the 
Protestant element in the Canton. 175,000 
francs in free-will offerings were required to 
take the place of the former state support. 
Within the first month 130,000 frances of 
this amount were raised. Encouraged by 
this readiness to assume the burdens of the 
voluntary system, a number of new pastorates 
were created, and the pay of the ministers in 
general was raised. ‘he threatened secession 
of church members has amounted to but 
150, mostly extreme otthodox believers, 
while 1,400 new members have been gained. 
The Sunday-schools have increased by 400 
pupils. The Protestants of Geneva look 
forward with confidence and cheer to the 
future of their church and cause, which the 
coming anniversary festivities cannot fail 
to promote. 

Rey. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
London, has been compelled, because of 
poor health, to cancel all his American 
engagements this summer. He is now in 
Germany as one of the British ministerial 
delegation of over one hundred clergymen 
who visit that country in the interests of 
international peace. It is reported that, 
when the committee assigned him to the 
Congregational contingent of this delega- 
tion, the other representatives of this de- 
nomination objected, whereupon he was ap- 
pointed one of the Unitarian quota. 

Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
of the Meadville Theological School, U.S.A., 
isnow in England. He delivered a course 
of four Wednesday evening lectures to the 
students at Manchester College, Oxford. 
On Sunday, May 9,"he preached the Anniver- 
sary sermons at Lewisham, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday, May 16, in the College Chapel 
at Oxford. On Whit-Sunday, Mr. South- 
worth took the scholars’ service at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester. He attended the 
meetings of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association as the representative of 
the American Association, and gave the ad- 
dress at the Ministers’ Meeting at Essex Hall 
on Thursday, June 3. 

Rey. Mary Safford was the preacher at 
Clarence Road Church, Kentish Town, on 
Sunday morning, May 16. Rev. Mary 
Safford is one of the best-known Unitarian 
lady pastors in the United States. She is 
now pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Des Moines, Ia. During her absence in 
England Rev... Mary Safford’s pulpit at 
Des Moines is being occupied by Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold. 

The British Van Mission began its work 
May 13. As last year, four vans were en- 
gaged and over a hundred towns and villages 
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are in the programme. There will be a 
London, Midland, South Wales, and Scotland 
van. The campaign will end in September. | 

The Congregationalists have in 1909 
4,918 churches in Great Britain, 497,662 
church members, and 715,371 Sunday-school 
scholars, a decrease of 13 churches, 1,291 
members, and 13,976 pupils. 

The recent deaths of Miss Julia Gaskell, 
youngest daughter of Mrs. Gaskell, the 
authoress, and of Miss Edith Martineau, a 
daughter of Dr. Martineau, are deplored.) 
Both were ardent Unitarians, 

The Hungarian Unitarian monthly, the 
Keresztény Magnetoe, or Christian Seed- 
sower, contains in its March-April number a 
translation of the reply of President Taft to 
the congratulatory letter sent him by Bishop 
Ferencz in the name of the Unitarians of 
Hungary, also the preliminary announce- 
ment concerning the Berlin Congress of 1gro. 
It is proposed that the pilgrimage of Ameri- 
can and English Unitarians that summer be 
extended to Transylvania, to permit par- 
ticipation in the four hundredth anniver- 
sary festivities of our Hungarian friends, 
who are to celebrate the memory of their 
founder, Bishop Francis David, by interest- 
ing exercises. 


The Unitarians of Khasi Hills. 


The Unitarians of the Khasi Hills assem- 
bled at Shillong on the 20th, 21st, and 22d 
of March, 1909, for the twenty-second an- 
nual meetings of the Unitarian Union. Pre- 
paratory prayer meetings were held in the 
houses of members and in the church through- 
out the week. The local Unitarians erected 
a large tent on the premises of the church 
and made other preparations for the purpose. 

On Saturday evening there was the usual 
thanksgiving and welcome service in which 
U Singbor, vice-president, U Hajom Kissor 
Singh, and others warmly received the 
friends and delegates on behalf of the Union. 
It was responded to by the following dele- 
gates: U Laké of Mawpat church, U 
Manik of Nongtraw church, U Raju Roy 
of Jowai church, U Don Nonglamin of Nong- 
talang church, U Jube Singh and U Kumbir 
Singh of the Cherrapoonjee new church 
and other friends. 

Sunday morning was given to the fitst 
annual meetings of the Young Unitarians’ 
Religious Union. At 10.30 A.M. an address 
was delivered by U Moni Roy of Mawpdang, 


after which two men, one of whom was a]. 


native of Shella, were formally received into 
the membership of the Union. 

At 1.30 P.M. there was another meeting, 
in which an impressive sermon was deliv- 
ered by U Kumbir Singh of Cherrapoonjee, 
explaining that the Unitarian religion is 
but the essential faith of the Khasi people 
and their forefathers in the One True God, 
in which the form of worship has been 
modernized and therefore destined to be- 
come in the course of time the national 
religion of the people. At the close of the 
sermon two babies, one of whom is the son 
of the late U Robin Roy, president of the 
Union, born after his death, were baptized 
and a collection taken which amounted to 
10,12 rupees. 

At 3 p.m. there was a meeting of the 
Board of the Union and the Trustees of the 
Endowment Fund. The annual report of 


the Union was read by Secretary U Konjro | 
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Singh and passed. The chief events of the 
year 1908-09 were the death on the 27th 
April, 1908, of the president, U Robin Roy, 
who led the Union with a strong hand, and 
whose loss is keenly felt, and the formation 
of a new Unitarian church at Cherrapoonjee: 
The accounts were read by the treasurer, 
Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh. Among the items 
was a bequest of 50 rupees by the late Mr. 
Robin Roy as a Memorial Fund. This is 
the first bequest to the Union. 

The elders of the churches present unani- 
mously elected U Laké of Mawpat to be 
president of the Union for 1909-10 and 
was confirmed by the Board. U Konjro 
Singh was re-elected secretary, U Hajom 
Kissor Singh treasurer, U Raju Roy and 
U Hajon superintendents of the Union, 

It was resolved to pay the whole balance 
of the Union fund towards the cost of print- 
ing the new hymn book, of which the sum 
of 271 rupees is still due to the printer. 
Several sympathetic English and American 
friends contributed to the Hymn Book Fund, 
and the Union is under deep obligations to 
them. 

In the evening there was a memorial 
meeting of the leaders and workers of the 
Union since its foundation in 1887. Among 
the speakers was U Hormu Roy Diengdoh, 
editor of a Khasi paper, who left the Metho- 
dist Church because he could no longer 
believe in the ‘Trinitarian doctrines. It 
touched our hearts to bear the story of 
those self-denying and brave pioneers of the 
Unitarian faith who have gone before us. 

On Monday morning was held a business 
and farewell meeting. ‘The resolutions of 
the board were read and explained. ‘The 
meeting by a rising vote passed a resolution, 
sending greetings to the Hon. William H. 
Taft, Esq., President U.S.A., to Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, and Mrs. Emma E. Marean of 
U.S.A., Miss Emily Sharpe of London, the 
American Unitarian Association, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarians of Madras, Messrs, J. C. Ganguli 
and Akbar Masih, who are old Unitarians 
of India, Dr. R. L. Patterson, the Uni- 
tarians of Japan, and other friends. Thus 
ended a series of most helpful, inspiring, and 
comforting meetings, leaving us full of bright 
hopes for the future and encouraging us to 
go on bravely in our humble work for God 
and man. U Konjro, 

Secretary Unitarian Union. 
Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Sutitone, Kuast Hixts. 


The Unitarian Church, Christiania. 


The Unitarian movement in Norway is 
about twelve years old. Rey. Herman 
Haugerud, supported by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, was ap- 
pointed minister five years ago, and he has 
succeeded in creating a wide-spread interest 
in Unitarian Christianity. At the regular 
Sunday services the attendance now aver- 
ages two hundred people. In connection 
with the church there is a_ well-organized 
Young People’s Union, a Sunday-school, 
and a Woman’s Alliance. 

The services and meetings are at present 
held in a public hall, for which a rent of 
$300 a year is paid. The Unitarian Church 
in Christiania is the only one in Norway; 
and, if a building could be provided for the 
use of the people, the Unitarian movement 
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would be greatly strengthened. ‘There are 
a few persons prominent in business, educa- 
tion, and politics connected with the church; 
but the large majority of the members be- 
long to the working classes. ‘The congrega- 
tion cannot by themselves provide the nec- 
essary money for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a building. It is estimated 
that the total cost will be $7,500, and of 
this sum the people themselves hope. to 
raise $2,500. They appeal to their fellow- 
believers to assist them in finding $5,000, so 
that they may have a suitable place of wor- 
ship provided in the capital of Norway. 
From England they are sure to get one- 
half of that amount. Will not America 
give the other half, $2,500? 

The minister and the members at Chris- 
tiania are full of faith in the future of liberal 
religion, and they earnestly appeal to their 
friends and sympathizers in the United 
States to help them to build the first Uni- 
tarian Church in Norway, and they trust 
that their appeal will meet with a generous 
response. 

This appeal was indorsed by the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Tremont Temple on May 26, and 
Mr. Francis H. Lincoln has kindly under- 
taken to receive and acknowledge donations 

“to the Building Fund forwarded to him at 
53 State Street, Boston. 
HeRMAN HAUGERUD. 


The MacDuffte School. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls, Spring- 
field, Mass., held its closing exercises on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 8, in the Art Mu- 
seum. ‘This has been the custom of the 
school for many years, the occasion, the 
young girls, the. flowers, all harmonizing 
with the lovely interior of the hall. The 
most effective feature of the afternoon was 
the marching of the school to their seats, 
the little children leading the way, all sing- 
ing as a processional, ‘‘Glorious Things of 
Thee are Spoken.’ The, graduating class 
entered last, each girl walking alone and 
carrying a bouquet of ferns. 

The address was given by Dr. E. Charlton 
Black of Boston University. He took for 
his text a line from Horace, ‘The palm 
without the dust,” referring to the Olympic 
Games, where the palm was never won 
without a share of dust. Dr. Black said it 
was the dust that gives the palm signifi- 
cance,—not the reward, but the race, which 
is the main thing. It is grappling with 
the things that choke us that gives us knowl- 
edge of what life is. We never learn to 
command unless we learn to obey. The 
struggle with the dust makes us. sympa- 
thetic and there is no greater gift than fruit- 
ful sympathy. All great men have had it. 
They have learned we are all brothers and 
sisters. The struggle with the dust makes 
us patient. Patience is a negative virtue, 
but add to it perseverance and we make a 
crown to noble character. 

Dr. Black closed his address with some 
practical words of advice to the young 
people before him. He said it was sheer 
immorality to break away from any at- 
tempted work because of some annoyance. 
If one is to struggle with the dust, one must 
get down to old-fashioned energy. ‘There 
are three great sins: overeating, avarice, 
laziness. In regard to the latter we all can 
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do twenty-four times as much work as 
we think we can, and be the better for it. 
But we cannot do it by fits and starts. 
The absolute truth of the whole address lay 
in the three quotations with which it closed: 
1. Conscience goes to hammering in of nails. 
2. Do not become that most contemptible 
thing under the stars of heaven, a soured 
and disappointed person. 3. Uphold a 
golden lamp through life. 

Dr. MacDuffie presented the graduating 
class with their diplomas, Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord made an eloquent prayer, the school 
sang two songs, and as a recessional ‘‘O 
Happy Band of Pilgrims.” 

The members of the graduating class 
were: Josephine E. Bryant, Hartford, Conn.; 
Ellen Faulkner, Keene, N.H.; Dorothy 
Flint, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Florence D. 
Geddes, Toledo, Ohio; Isabel La Monte, 
Bound Brook, N.J.; Armide L. Sanford, 
Carnegie, Pa.;~ Emily J. Sanford, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Marian E. Shuart, Honeoye 
Falls, N.Y.; Harriett B. Wallace, Meriden, 
Conn. Five of the class enter college in 
the fall. M. A. M. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Honorable Mention. 


At a regular monthly meeting of the 
directors of this Society the following reso- 
lutions were passed in remembrance of Dr. 
Hale and Mr. Baldwin:— 


We wish 'to place on record our deep sense 
of loss in the death of Dr. Edward E. Hale, 
while at the same time expressing our grati- 
tude for. the great good he wrought in his 
life work. ‘ 

Made a life member of our Society in 1855, 
he has thus been identified with our welfare 
as an organization for fifty-four years. 

No greater zeal for the advancement of the 
education of the young could be found than 
in him. » He imparted an “enthusiasm for 
humanity’? to his methods of instruction, 
and embodied a soul of Christian good will 
in his religious views. 

The famous Lend-a-Hand mottoes have 
led our youth to think of the noble life and 
to follow it.. They will long exist to inspire 
young men and young women to reverence 
courage and service. Dr. Hale had perpet- 
ual youth, and by virtue of that grace was 
ever able to understand the young and to 
share their best hopes, strengthen their 
weakness, and to encourage their noblest 
ambitions. May Providence raise up worthy 
successors to carry forward his work and to 
fulfil his ardent plans for the ‘‘together’’ 
advance of truth, peace, and love among all 
mankind. 


The life of William Baldwin, who passed | 


away from earthly activities on June 8, was 
full of noble service, and his character was 
strong in Christian manliness. 

He became a life member of this Society 
in 1868. He was president of our organiza- 
tion from 1869 to 1874, inclusive. This in- 
terest in our affairs and his valuable support 
continued to the last. 

We recall with praise his leadership in 
two large Sunday Schools, where with fidel- 
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ity and enthusiasm he-served as superin- 
tendent for many years. He was ready 
at all times to speak for the cause of the 
religious education of the young, and re- 
joiced to promote every worthy measure 
for moral and spiritual culture. 

All this was part of the wide, hearty in- 
terest he ever displayed in the welfare of 
young people. His great work as head of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union will ever 
stand as his chief memorial, but not less in 
merit and importance was the share he had 
in forming Christian character by moulding 
the sentiments and convictions of those 
whose responsive natures in youth give rare 
opportunity for the wise counsellor and the 
true friend. 

We desire to record our loyal remembrance 
of our friend and coworker, and convey 
our sympathy to the members of his family 
circle. 


Let us recall, those who can, that such 
characters were not alone in allegiance to 
the Sunday-School cause. Governors were 
on the list, such as Andrew, Long, Rice, 
Robinson, and others, who were Sunday- 
School superintendents. Mayors, senators, 
and public servants were in the same ranks. 

The question to-day is this, Will you, 
wherever you may be, take interest and 
part in this work? If we fail of our de- 
sired results, no one can say he did not 
know the facts or did not see the issue. 
They are spread before all people. 

By the examples of the past and by the 
hopes of the future let us rally to the work! 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Value bf Fellowahent 


At the public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, held in the Second 
Church on Thursday of Anniversary Week, 
the congregational singing was led by Mr. 
J. Russell Abbott and conducted in a very 
able manner. ‘The service began with the 
singing of two or three hymns, after which 
the president, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, led the devotional exercises, speaking 
a few words of welcome, and then intro- 
ducing as the first speaker of the evening 
one of the vice-presidents, Rev. F. R. Stur- 
tevant, who spoke on ‘‘The Value of Fellow- 
ship in Young People’s Work.” 

Mr. Sturtevant prefaced his remarks by 
quoting the saying of Phillips Brooks that 
the worst thing about getting old is that 
you get away from young people, who are 
the best people in the world. By no means 
the least important of the services of Anni- 
versary Week is our work of growth and | 
of youthful spirit. 

Even if the Young People’s Religious 
Union has not yet ‘“‘made good” in the fullest 
sense of the word, it is out of its cradle. It 
is conscious of new strength and an outlook; 
it is looking towards strengthening its or- 
ganization and preparing itself for more 
worthy endeavors. 

Among all our thirteen years none are 
more helpful than the last year: never have 
we been so thoroughly alive and so evidently 
in earnest. Two extended field work trips 
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have been made, Still better than even 
these is that epoch-making vote of the after- 
noon, by which we are to launch a field 
secretary whose constant thought will be 
the welfare and advantage of the Young 
People’s Religious Union movement. ‘The 
best argument against discouragement is 
success. If any have doubted its perma- 
nence, they may now point to the actual 
and satisfying facts. 

There are difficulties always in the way of 
such a work as ours: we ought to recognize 
them. We have met some and are to ob- 
viate others. One is the hostility or in- 
difference of those who have not yet learned 
to appreciate the purposes of the movement. 
It ought to be such a great success that 
everybody will want to work for it. 

Another thing is the changing member- 

ship in the unions. The organizations con- 
stantly need newer and younger life. Still 
another difficulty is in harmonizing into one 
great social body the various temperaments 
not yet socially combined, a fault we must 
appreciate in our young people. ‘These 
difficulties militate against the complete 
success of the young people’s movement, 
but they are difficulties by no means in- 
surmountable. We should meet and over- 
rule these, for we feel in our own hearts 
our responsibilities and our opportunities 
in proportion as we realize the necessity 
and value of our fellowship. 
» We ought properly to engage all the young 
people of the Unitarian Church in this one 
common enterprise. Then the young people 
who do not realize this and the minister 
that does not foster this is derelict in a 
positive duty. It is equally true that all 
the Unitarian young people throughout the 
land ought to be associated with us. We 
have a splendid work to do, and we ought 
to do it together,—put all our strength and 
influence into this work for the Liberal 
Church. It is incumbent on us to realize 
the challenge. In this way shall we obviate 
all our difficulties. 

What we want is a true missionary spirit 
and the knowledge that we are working for 
the good of our church and for a strong, 
effective organization. If we are not will- 
ing to consider these means, then we are not 
desirous of working together. We must 
keep our windows open to the blinding sun- 
shine of God’s truth, then we shall be ready 
to cope with anything. 

It has been said of us, and we hear it too 
often, that the future of the Unitarian Church 
depends essentially on the young people of 
to-day. lf this should prove to be a failure 
or a partial success, what is to be the out- 
come of the liberal movement ten or twelve 
years hence? The success of the liberal 
movement lies in the life energy and con- 
secration of our young men and our young 
women; and, if they put themselves whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly into this work, it 
will prove their golden opportunity, and 
awaken them from any lethargy. Young 
people of the Unitarian Church cannot afford 
to be blind to this. With the young people 
of our churches on fire, the whole movement 
is to be full of growth and hope. ‘The 
glory of the young men is their strength.” 
We have not the gray hairs of wisdom or 
the glory of old age, but we have the glory 
of our youth; and so we ought whole- 
heartedly and all together to rally to the 
cause. 
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Rain! Rain!! Rain!!! All in vain! 


If you lack ee 


and want ginger, 


use the old established countersign 


ZU 


to'the grocerman i, 


i 


ZU y 


We Va 
No one ever heard of a ZU ZU’ that wasnt good 


No! Never !!° 5E 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service June 27, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. E. Channing Butler of 
Quincey, Mass. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw Hampsuire UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION. The annual meeting was held at 
Franklin, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 8 and 9. The visiting delegates were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. McDougall and 
his people, the programme was interesting, 
the attendance good, and the spirit of the 
meetings optimistic and forward looking, 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a few words of 


cordial greeting from President Carr of 
Andover and the transaction of routine 
business, the general subject, ‘Young 


People’s Organizations and Sunday-school 
Training and Work,” was discussed. Mrs, 
Clara B. Beatley emphasized the importance 
of getting hold of the young people, and gave 
many practical suggestions. She would 
place greater emphasis upon the joy element 
in religious instruction. ‘The practical side of 
Sunday-school work was further emphasized 
by Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene, 
who outlined certain plans and methods of 
work that have been successful in his own 
school, Mrs. Clara F. Guild, dean of the 
Tuckerman School, was the next speaker. 
She invited the co-operation and support of 
the conference in seeking to encourage 
and, if need be, to support our young people 
in a course of study at the School, the end 
being the making of parish assistants 
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Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, president | 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
emphasized the great need of an educational 
work. Our children are new Americans 
who need to learn our language and be in- 
structed in our faith. It is an individual 
task and a co-operative effort. The service 
of worship on Tuesday evening was in 
charge of Rev. H. C. McDougall, and the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of Boston, who took for his 
subject, ‘“Temples of the World.” 

After the devotional service on Wednes- 
day morning, led by Rev. George E. Hatha- 
way, the following-named officers were 
elected: president, Mr. Clarence E. Carr, 
Andover; vice-presidents, Hon. William E. 
Chandler, Concord; Hon. George H. Eames, 
Keene; Mr. George H. Warren, Manchester; 
general secretary, Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Franklin; recording secretary, Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, Keene; treasurer, Dr. 
John W. Staples, Franklin; directors, Mr. 
George B. Stratton, Concord; Gen. George 
T. Crufts, Littleton; Dr. H. K. Faulkner, 
Keene; Mr. George H. Williams, Dover; 
Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter. 

The general subject for the morning’s 
discussion: ‘‘What the Liberal Churches may 
do Together,’ proved to be a most interest- 
,ing theme, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 
Alfred Gooding and Rey. H. C. McDougall, 
presenting the case from the Unitarian point 
of view, and Rev. A. Francis Walsh of Man- 
chester and Rev. Dewitt C. Reilly, Ply- 
mouth, from the Universalist standpoint. 
The speakers agreed as to the essential unity 
of the two denominations in spirit and pur- 
pose, and felt that it was time to take advan- 
tage of our present opportunities; in other 
words, it is time to soil our hands and 
clothes together in a fair trial of Christianity. 
At the close of the discussion, participated in 
by Messrs. Adams, Green, Hubbard, Ives, 
and Wood, it was voted to send Rev. H. C. 
McDougall as a fraternal delegate to the 
Universalist State Convention in October, 
The Franklin parish served a most gen- 
erous collation. H. Sumner Mitchell, Sec- 
retary. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The summer meeting was held June 3 in 
the Second Congregational Church of Lynn 
by invitation of the Lynn Branch Alliance. 
The attendance of three hundred earnest 
women gave good evidence of the devotion 
and zeal of our Unitarian missionary work- 
ers. The morning session was called 
promptly by the president, Mrs. Alma 
Faunce Smith of Boston. After the cus- 
tomary devotional exercises Rev. Albert 
Lazenby, the minister of the church, ex- 
tended a cordial greeting, which included 
a brief historical sketch, showing how slight 
a circumstance had made this the second 
instead of the first church of Lynn. 

Reports of the work and methods of the 
Essex County branches followed, showing 
that each is doing the best possible under 
existing conditions. 

Junior alliances were then called, this 
being the first time a definite place has been 
given them on the programme. Plymouth, 
Mass., Needham, and North Andover Juniors 
have done good work, but are now, for vari- 
ous good reasons, not active. The one at 
Gloucester, started in 1903 as a Girls’ Club, 
has done much good work. These young 
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women have now gone into regular Alli- |’ 


ance work, and have heen succeeded by an- 
other class. At Salem North Church the 
Juniors have united with the regular Alli- 
ance. At Greenfield is the youngest Junior 
branch, which reported six months of ear- 
nest cheerful meetings. ‘This organization 
has held the young people loyal by giving 
them a definite work to do. Middleboro 
was the only Junior branch to send a repre- 
sentative, and Miss Perkins, the secretary, 
received a hearty welcome. Organized in 
September, 1908, they have raised $478, 
and sent the Unitarian calendar regularly 
to church families. 

Mrs. Saville, the national director, re- 
ported for the Quincy Junior Alliance, which 
has just completed its second year of success- 
ful work. ‘This is modelled on the regular 
Alliance, pays one-third of its dues to the 
Quincy branch, and in every way aims-to 
be a training school for true Alliance women. 
Mrs. Saville spoke briefly of the desirability 
of Junior branches, this being a mooted 
question. ‘There can be no hard and fast 
rule, but always the Junior branches should 
plan to grow into regular Alliance work, 
and avoid multiple organizations. The busi- 
ness meeting, with roll-call, annual reports, 
and election of officers, followed. Fifty-seven 
branches had sent ‘207 representatives 
from four New England States. This did 
not include the hostess branch, about forty 
members of which dispensed a gracious hos- 
pitality during the intermission. 

It was suggested that each Alliance con- 
sider the desirability of making the wife 
of the minister a life member of the National 
Alliance. Rev, H. G. Ives of Andover, N.H., 
reported the remarkable sum of $51,000, 
received during the past year. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Mrs. 
Alma Faunce Smith; first vice-president, 
Miss Grace M. Burt; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary C. Smith; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice D. Sanborn; directors, Mrs. R. C. 
Douthit, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, Mrs. Har- 
riet C. Barrows, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
Mrs. Amelia A. Edwards, Mrs. May C. Clark, 
Mrs. Samuel P. Capen, Miss Eliza F. Man- 
chester, Mrs. T. E. Carroll. 

Promptly at two o’clock the afternoon 
session was opened by Miss Wiggin of New- 
ton, who gave, in a ten-minute summary, the 
good news of the religious world. Rev. 
F. R. Griffin of Braintree, who took for his 
subject ‘‘Training for Loyalty,” made an 
eloquent plea for a continual influx of new 
blood and new life into the church. ‘The 
real training school for loyalty is the home, 
where there should be a sustained atmos- 
phere of loyalty with parents loyal in word 
and work. Criticism is unwholesome. ‘The 
loyal home safeguards the ideal of the 
church, 

Rev. William I. Lawrance gave an able 
address on the subject ‘“‘“The Church and the 
Young People.’”” He emphasized the im- 
portant work of the Sunday-school, spoke 
of the need of adequate equipment, and 
urged the Alliance women to consider this 
important work. Both speakers were thor- 
oughly appreciated. After a vote of thanks 
to the hostess branch and the speakers, one 
of the most interesting meetings was de- 
clared adjourned. By invitation of the 
Chicopee Branch Alliance the autumn meet- 
ing will be held there Thursday, October 
21. Alice D. Sanborn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


/ 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor, Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian-Sunday-School Society. 
-— Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. : 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr, 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
en Aer oe Pe a OEY Be ree a ss eo | 

NortH MIppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-sixth session of this conference was 
held Wednesday, June 2, with the First 
Congregational Society, Chelmsford, Mass., 
of which Rev. L. L. Greene is minister. 
In the absence of the president, Abiel J. 
Abbot of Westford, and also the vice- 
presidents, Rev. B. H. Bailey of Westford” 
was invited to the chair. The session 
opened with prayer by Rev. Granville Pierce 
of Ashby. Prof. T. N. Carver, of the De- 
partment of Economics of Harvard Uni-~ 
versity, spoke on ‘‘Some Economic Problems 
of the Country Church.’”’ His paper was 
suggestive and stimulating. The country 
church must remain weak until it is able to 
place its minister above financial worry. 
Prof. Carver referred to ex-President Eliot’s 
probable solution in proposing that the 
country churches be endowed. ‘There has 
been too much fear of the rich man’s” 
church. Any church should make its people 
prosperous in the second generation. A 
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church should teach thrift, sobriety, and 
Why should not every 
country church council have its board of 
agriculture to study the needs of a commu- 


mutual helpfulness. 


nity and to discover what land is adapted to 
special crops? 

Rey. P. H. Cressey of Groton, opening the 
discussion of this admirable paper, disagreed 
with nearly all that had been said. An 
endowed church, he believed, meant a de- 
populated one, since the heart is where the 
treasure is, A minister could not care for 
five acres of land, with the animals enumer- 
ated, in less than five hours a day, when he 
must change from the odor of the fields to 
that of sanctity. 

Rev. K. E. Evans of Ayer agreed with 
the previous speaker. He believed ¢hurch 
federation of supreme importance, that 
there are too many country churches, and 
that the minister should not be forced to 
earn half his salary by manual labor. 

Rey. Francis W. Holden of Milford, N.H., 
said that what Prof. Carver had said was 
seven-eighths true. ‘‘In my fifteen years of 
ministry,’ he said, ‘‘only one farmer has 
ever taken my advice, but he has never re- 
gretted it. I live in a community where the 
people raise a surplus of two things,—eggs 
and apples. They don’t raise enough of 
anything else, and I can’t get them to do 
it. I keep a horse. I have also invested 
in a greenhouse. I get up at five o’clock 
in the morning, and give two hours then 
to the preparation of my sermon, I spend 
hours in farming. I can raise things, but 
the problem is to market them. Up to date 
I am only $ro ahead on the greenhouse. I 
have advocated a cold storage plant. It 
looks like a good proposition, but I can’t 
get the people to adopt it unless I build one 
myself to convince them. How to market 


our produce is what the farmers want to] 


know in most communities.” 

Rev. C. A. Drummond of Littleton led the 
noon devotional service. Mr. Greene in- 
vited the delegates, in behalf of the ladies 
of the parish, to dinner in the Town Hall. 
In the afternoon the roll-call of the churches 
showed an attendance of 14 ministerial and 
248 lay delegates. Rev. P. H. Cressey+of 
Groton offered memorial resolutions to: the 
memory of the late Rev. George Stetson 
Shaw of Ashby, expressing the sense of loss 
in the passing of this Christian minister, 
who for forty years was a faithful member 
of this organization, always present, always 
active, greatly beloved, and recording ap- 
preciation of his long pastorate, his faithful 
devotion to his people, and his remarkable 
capacity for friendship. Rev. Edward H. 
Chandler, secretary of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club and of the General ‘Theological 

_ Library, spoke on ‘‘Books as a Unifying 
Influence.” He felt that we are under- 
rating the value of books as a unifying in- 
fluence. The fences have been broken 
down in the books that we read together, 
and it is safe for a former orthodox preacher 
to come here into Unitarian precincts to 
talk. When we preach, all our hearers are 
in accord with us, and we forget our prox- 
imity to people who see from an entirely 
different point of view. But in a theologi- 
cal library, if it is well edited, one finds the 


; leading writers of several denominations, 


and discovers that they are not so antago- 
__nistic as is supposed. 
Rey. Charles W. Casson spoke on ‘‘Our 


‘are raised here. 
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Message to the Many.” ‘The Unitarian be- 
lief is a message for all mankind. ‘The old 
beliefs have lost their grip. What many are 
groping for, you Unitarians have firmly in 
your minds. Unitarians stand for a greater 
faith in God. ‘The duty of the hour is to 
carry the message to those who need it and 
do not know. During the past two years 
we have been getting our truths before the 
public, using the public press. We have 
run our ‘‘Paragraph Pulpit” in 110 news- 
papers, of a circulation of over one million. 
What needs be said can be expressed a one- 
hundred word paragraph. 

Rev. H. H. Mott of Nashua discussed 
the previous addresses and summarized the 
day’s proceedings. 

A collection was taken for the conference 
missionary work, resolutions of thanks 
passed to Chelmsford society for its hospi- 
tality, to the speakers of the day, and to 
the organist and singers. The session closed 
with the benediction. { 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting was held with the church in 
Harvard, Jume 2 and 3. Public worship 
was conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe, assisted by Rey. John Baltzly and 
Rev. J.C. Duncan, the sermon being delivered 
by Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, on ‘‘The 
Building of the City of God.” On Thursday, 
an ideal Jume day, some three hundred 
delegates and visitors gathered. President 
K. L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and member of the 
Country Life Commission spoke on ‘‘The 
Rural Problem.” After dwelling upon the 
industrial and financial importance of agri- 
culture, President Butterfield spoke of the 
political and moral influence of the rural 
population by whom the tendency of our 
American civilization is directed. The rural 
problem consists first in the use of all our 
land to the best advantage, or the adaptation 
of the land to the natural crops. New 
England does not raise as many good apples 
as it might, and only 6 of the 30 million 
poultry products consumed in New England 
Then the farmers must 
adapt themselves to new methods of work. 

The next speaker, Prof. T. N. Carver of 
Harvard University, took for his subject 
“What the Country Church can do to solve 
the Rural Problem.’’ The key to the solu- 
tion of the country church is the support 
of the country pastor. Reference was then 


‘made to the recommendation of President 


Eliot that an endowment fund be established 
to piece out the small salaries of the country 
clergy. By attaching five acres of land to 
every country parsonage the minister might 
add effectively to’ his salary. Not that 
the minister should turn farmer, but he 
needs outdoor exercise to do good indoor 
work. And he might as well be working 
in his garden as paying for the privilege of 
driving a little ball with a stick around the 
field. 

In discussion Rev. Mr. Roberts of Ayer 
dissented from the idea that ministers 
should become farmers or rather half min- 
ister and half farmer, and advocated the 
policy of reducing the number of churches 
in country towns by a process of amalga- 
mation. 

The question ‘“What can be done to 
strengthen the Country Church?’ was 
answered by Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton, 
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Notices. 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent Providence, R.1. 


Marriages. 
In Tobyhanna, Pa., roth inst., Dr. Frank Wheeler 


Hornbrook and Anna Maria Kelley. 


In Winchester, Mass., 16th inst., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, John Linwood Sherman and Eya Mary, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Fortis. 


Deaths. 


KNAPP.—June 17, 1909, Frederick Hall Knapp. of 
Duxbury, Mass., son of Frederick B, and Fanny Hall 
Knapp, 21 years. 

BIRGE.—At Keokuk, Iowa, June 15, 1909, Lucy 
Kellogg, widow of the late Charles T. birge, aged 77 
years. 


PARSONS.—At Lynnfield Centre, Mass., Tuesday, 
June 1s, after a long illness, Eben Parsons, aged 77 
years. 

Mr. Parsons was a man of that New England type which 
found its best expression in Emerson and Thoreau. His 
physical resemblance to Emerson was noticeable and the 
cast of his mind was similar. In his much narrower sphere 
as an unpretending farmer he thought in the same way 
along similar lines. Many years ago he attracted the 
attention of the Uniterian ministers of Salem by his 
simplicity, modesty, and high thought. In his native town 
there was a Unitarian church, which has since died 
out, which he kept alive for many years by conducting 
lay services at which he played the organ, led the 
choir, and often read sermons of his own composition. 
His Salem friends sometimes assisted in this work by 
exchanging pulpits with him. During his long life he was 
hindered from undertaking any great tasks by a delicacy 
of constitution which could not be overcome. He was 
well-educated, and competent to teach such branches as 
French, German, and Latin. He gave his services freely 
in such matters to any one meeding help. His life 
was the expression of simple honesty, hatred of shams, and 
love for everything that was true and good. He left a 
wife and a son, Starr Parsons, Esq., of Lynn, 


Mrs. Margaret F. Burt, who died May 14, was one of 
the early members of the Church of the Disciples, being 
connected with it when the church was on Indiana 
Place. Her beautiful character and sweet nature endeared 
her to a large circle of friends,and to know her was to love 
her. She was the widow of Gen. William L. Burt, who 
was a former postmaster of Boston. Gen, Burt was a 
close friend and business associate of Gov. Andrew 
and served on his staff as judge-advocate-general during 
the civil war, 

Mrs. Burt was born in Somerville in 1835, the daughter 
of Deacon Robert and Lydia Vinal, who were among the 
oldest members of the Unitarian church in Somerville. 
Her father was one of the earliest grain merchants in 
Boston, After her marriage Mrs. Burt lived in Boston 
until 1893, when she moved to Brookline. The funeral 
services, which were very simple, were held at her home 
and were conducted by her minister, Rey. Charles Gordon 
Ames. The burial was in the family lot in Mt. Auburn, 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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secretary of the New England Country 
Church Association. 

He spoke first of a study of actual con- 
ditions that is being made by the secretary 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Federation of Churches, and the movement, 
with some successes, for the consolidation of 
weak churches in small towns; and said that 
one of the first things to do was to hold up 
the hands of the secretary, E. Tallmage 
Root. Three dollars from each of the 
churches in the State would go far toward 
solving certain problems. 

He spoke also of the work of the New 
England Country Church Association, which 
brings together for conference agencies al- 
ready in the field, with a view to co-ordinat- 
ing their lines of operation. The divinity 
schools realize now that the problem of the 
country minister is in many respects radi- 
cally and sociologically different from that 
of the city minister, and, consequently, that 
the country minister needs a special training. 

Mr. John H. Edwards of Boston spoke 
briefly of the work and aims of the Tucker- 
man School for the training of parish 
assistants, 

The noon devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. F. R. Gale of Berlin. During 
the day it was voted that the churches be 
asked for contributions for missionary work 
within the conference borders, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Missionary 
Council with the approval of the directors. 

After considerable discussion the recom- 
mendation of the committee, that “the 
present method of offering a dinner to all 
who attend” be continued, was unanimously 
adopted. 

A recommendation that a collection be 
taken at each meeting was laid on the table. 
The thanks of the conference was voted to 
the Harvard church for its generous hospi- 
tality, to the speakers of the day, and to 
the preacher of the preceding evening. 

This interesting and instructive session of 
the conference was brought to a close with 
brief remarks on the chief points touched 
upon by the various speakers, by the Rev. 
J. C. Kent of Northboro, and the repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer by the congregation. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Asupy, Mass.—The First Parish Church: 
Rey. Granville Pierce was installed minister 
on Thursday afternoon, June 17, and the 
day was also the occasion of the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the meeting-house. After an 
introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Sounders 
of Fitchburg, Mass., Scripture reading 
by Rev. R. T. Leavens of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and an original poem by Mrs. 
A. S. Sheldon, an historical address was 
delivered by Mr. Pierce. J. W. Pickering, 
Esq., then read an original poem which 
closed that part of the exercises which was 
distinctly related to the anniversary. After 
the singing of a hymn and a prayer by Rev. 
R. T. Leavens, Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D., de- 
livered the sermon on the text, “Behold, 
new things do I declare.’ Rev. B. H. 
Bailey made the installing prayer, Rev. 
C. W. Loomis, pastor of the Orthodox Con- 
gregational church in Ashby, gave the 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. E. H. Barney 
of Warwick, Mass., gave the address to the 
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minister, and Rev. C. T. Billings the address 
to the people. ‘The parish sent out invita- 
tions to the Orthodox Congregational and to 
the Methodist Episcopal churches in Mr. 


Pierce’s native town to attend the council,” 


the celebration, and the installation. Both 
societies responded and elected their ministers 
and delegates to attend. They expressed 
much interest in the exercises. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
church resumed its usual activities after its 
vacation in March, and, at the parish meet- 
ing early in May, showed a good record of 
work accomplished. The attendance has 
been very well maintained, not only by the 
people of the church, but by the visitors, of 
whom fully four hundred have been present 
at the services. During the entire year there 
have been but six Sundays, in which no 
out-of-town guests have been here. The 
Children’s service has thirty-six children 
enrolled, the largest number in seven years. 
In May a little play was given by the chil- 
dren in the Town Hall, and was very well 
done. The Alliance has held its usual meet- 
ings and has done much sewing. Of late 
it has given much time to the preparations 
for the Connecticut Valley Conference, which 
met here June 8-9. Fully sixty delegates 
from other towns were present,‘and all were 
much pleased with the church and its sur- 
roundings. The annual fair will be held Au- 
gust 12. On June 6 the minister began 
a series of monthly services at Zoar, and 
June 13 gave the memorial address before 
the Union Lodge of Odd Fellows and Mount 
Peak Rebekah Lodge of Charlemont. She 
has also spoken several times before Granges 
and other organizations. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The managers of the 
Mission Free School put on record their 
appreciation of the worth and work of one 
of their oldest members, Mrs. Mary McKit- 
trick. Mrs. McKittrick was one of the 
original members of the first Board of Man- 
agers appointed in 1879 by the trustees of 
the Church of the Messiah. She was at 
that time elected vice-president, but in a 
few years succeeded to the presidency, and 
continued in that office, with a brief interval, 
until her resignation from the Board in 
1898, when she was immediately made an 
honorary member. As such she continued to 
render efficient service until failing health ab- 
solutely precluded her attendance at the meet- 
ings. The records of the Mission Free School 
show that during the time that Mrs. McKit- 
trick was a regular member of the Board of 
Managers, she was almost never absent from 
a meeting; and as President constantly visited 
the Mission Home, giving careful attention to 
every detail of its work. When one considers 
that at the same time she was directing the 
affairs of the St. Louis Children’s Hospital, 
founded and established through her zeal; 
that she was an officer in the Woman’s 
National Alliance and an active member of 
its Branch, the Eliot Society; and that as 
mother of a large family she gave careful 
thought and attention to the affairs of her 
household, we realize that only through her 
fine intelligence and her executive ability, 
was she able to accomplish so much. Al- 
though a devoted wife and mother, her 
sympathies were not confined within the 
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home circle, and her heart responded to 
the plea of neglected and suffering childhood, 
always the object of her especial solicitude. 
Active in good works, broad in her philan- 
thropy, the death of Mrs. McKittrick is a 
loss not only to her family, but to her friends 
and the community. A strong believer in a 
liberal religion of word and work, its principles 
became the foundation of her daily life, 
supporting and upholding her, and its in- 
spiration was the source of her unfailing 
enthusiasm. She was a noble woman, whose 
zeal a younger generation may well strive 
to emulate, that the good work may still 
go on. - 


San Francisco, Cay.—The First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco on June 13 
held a most impressive service in memory 
of Edward Everett Hale, our much loved 
preacher, “author, historian, and friend. 
As the opening sentence Mr. Leavitt read 
Dr. Hale’s ‘‘“To-day.” 

“To enter on our Father’s work to-day 

To listen and to know what he will say, 

To hear his will and, as we hear, obey, 

To share his joy—still walking in his way. 

To-day.” 

He then read one of his prayers in the Senate, 
his ‘‘roooth Psalm,”’ his poem ‘‘Send Me,”’ 
and his sermon on “Real Christianity,” giving 
much of Dr. Hale’s earnestness in the read- 
ing. The hymns, too, were appropriate for 
the occasion and the whole service very 
beautiful. In the vestibule were two fine 
photographs of Dr. Hale, wreathed in green, 
and the sermons for distribution from the 
vestibule pulpit on that day were from his 
pen. Dr. Hale was very fond of California 
and of the First Church. ‘The State, city, 
and church unite with the rest of the world 
in mourning one who has done so much for 
his fellow-men everywhere. 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Sunday, June 
20, will be long remembered as a red-letter 
day in the history of the Church. It was 
Children’s Sunday, and the members of the 
Sunday-school united with the church in 
the morning service of worship. The beauti- 
ful decorations of green and white were 
greatly admired by the large congregation 
which filled every pew. The pastor’s sermon 
was from the text, ‘“‘Now is the Acceptable 
Time,” urging upon all not to postpone 
what ought to be done to-day, as to-morrow 
may be too late; to express our appreciation ; 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, és to $ro per 
week. Handsomely illustrated “Booklet” contain- 
ing 150 pages, full information, Also 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for “Booklet,” “Summer Homes," No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or 
apeigtance, ry permanent homes to needy 


Childr d for i: i ilies i 
wih the central i fie ‘ Nile families in close relations 
pplications solicited from famili i 
Boston, whe will take children to boara an ee dee aeae 
na. onation: 
[Peni ae —e equests are much needed to 
Henry M. Williams, President 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Tress. 
Parker B. Field, 5 : 


297 Tremont St., 


details 
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August 15, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston; Cummings, Boston; September 12, preacher 
August 22, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, Indian-| to be announced; September 19, Rev. 
apolis; August 29, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, | Edward Cummings, Boston; September 26 
Baltimore; September 5, Rev. Edward] Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. : 


to say pleasant words, which are always 
‘as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul’; and 
to be loyal to the Sunday-school and the 
church. Eight children were christened and 
consecrated to God and his truth. 


Personal. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer started yesterday 
afternoon after service for the Adirondacks, 
and does not expect to reach ‘his Little 
Compton, R.I., summer home till about 
July 8 or to. 


Rey. Ulysses Grant Pierce, D.D., pastor of 
all Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington, 
was to-day designated by a Senate resolution 
to act as chaplain until otherwise ordered. 
Mr. Pierce is a pastor of the church which 
the President attends and succeeds Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, deceased. 


the Summer’s 
Cooking 


No kitchen appliancegives such 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. 

, Kitchen work, this coming 
,summer, will be better and quick- 
er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 


ame of the NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it— 
thus it does not overheat the kitchen. Note the CABINET TOP,” 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 
convenient drop shelves that can be folded back when not in use, and 

two nickeled bars for holding towels. 
Three sizes. With or without Cabinet Top. At your dealer's, ‘ 
or write our nearest agency. 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Salem has ac- 
cepted a call to the pulpit of the First Par- 
ish in Brighton, and will assume his minis- 
terial duties next October, when he will be 
ordained and installed. Mr. Perkins is a 
member of this year’s graduating class in 
the Harvard Divinity School. He will 
preach during the summer at Mount Desert, 
Me. 


Charles Emile Aimar, a Harvard Divinity 
student, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby 
commended to our churches and ministers. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (June 15, 
1909), he will be received into full fellowship, 
unless, meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
has taken adverse action. Edward A. 
Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


The R. never disappoints—safe, 
tayOLAMP economical and a won- 
derful light giver. Solidly made, 
beautifully nickeled. Your living-room will be pleasanter 
with a Rayo Lamp. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


The Isles of Shoals Library. 

Mrs. Catherine M. Lincoln of Malden, 
Mass., has kindly presented to the Star 
Island Library a bookcase that formerly 
belonged to Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, 
who was a classmate of her father-in-iaw, 
Rev. Calvin Lincoln. On the death of Dr. 

Gannett, his daughter, Mrs. Wells, sent the 
' bookease to Mrs. Lincoln’s husband. ‘This 
is a welcome addition to previous gifts 
bestowed upon the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Association. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years age you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 


Union Services in Boston. 


It has been the custom for some years 
past for the four Unitarian churches in the 
Back Bay to unite in holding summer 
services in one of the four church buildings, 
This year it is the privilege of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, to keep open for 
these union services, and to extend to alla 
cordial invitation to make it their temporary 
church home : ; 

Morning Service will be held in the 
Second Church, Copley Square, every Sun- 
day at 10.30. The preachers during the 
summer months are as follows: July 4, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Boston; July 11, 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwaukee; July 
18, Rev. Edward Cummings, Boston; July 
25, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield; 
August 1, Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton; 
August 8, Rev. C. A. Henderson, Wilmington ; 


we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,’ was Tommy’s 
guess. 


A woman was once heard to remark, “I 
am so glad I don’t like cabbage, because, if 
I did like it, I should eat so much of it; 
and I do dislike it so!’’—Spectator. 


Some people like the Cod because 
He’s good to bake or boil; 
But every child must love the fish 
Who gives such pleasant oil. 
—New Noah’s Ark. 


It is tempting to give as an antistrophe 
to the advertisement: ‘‘Bull-dog for sale. 
Will eat anything: very fond of children,” 
the following from an old newspaper: 
“Wanted, two apprentices. Will be treated 
as one of the family.’ 


Charley Gosset asked a friend of his from 
the country the other day if she had been 
out to the fair, and she replied as follows: 
“JT didn’t went, I didn’t want to went; 
and, if I had wanted to went, I couldn’t 
have gotten to gwine.’—Clarksville Leaj 
Chronicle. 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among his 
men. One day he was putting a party of 
recruits through the funeral exercise, and, by 
way of practical explanation, walked slowly 
down the lane formed by the two ranks, 
saying as he did so: ‘‘Now, I’m the corpse. 
Pay attention!” Having reached the end 
of the line, he turned, regarded the men for 
a minute, and then remarked, ‘Your ’ands 
is right and your ’eads is right, but you 
’aven’t that look of regret you ought to 
’ave.” 


Joaquin Miller was once overtaken by a 
countryman who gave him a long ride. 
Tired, at length, of conversation, the poet 
took a novel from his pocket. ‘‘What are 
you reading?” said the countryman. “A 
novel of Bret Harte’s,’’ said Mr. Miller. 
“Well, now, I don’t see how an immortal 


being wants to be wasting his time with] 


such stuff.’ “Are you quite sure?” said 
the poet, “that I am an immortal being?” 
“Of course, you are.”’ ‘“‘If that is the case,” 
responded Miller, ‘I don’t see why I need 
be so very economical of my time.’ 


Of the early attainments of Robert Peel, 
nothing need be told to Harrow boys; for 
do they not all know the immortal rhyme, 
setting forth his classical prowess when 
among them? 


“Peel stood, steadily stood 

Under the name in the carven wood, 
Reading rapidly, all at ease, 

Pages out of Demosthenes. 

‘Where has he got to?’ ‘Tell him not to!’ 
All the scholars who hear him cry, 

‘That’s the lesson for—lesson for—lesson for 
That’s the lesson for next July!’” 


A Welshman, who was in London when 
extensive sewering operations were in prog- 
ress, lost his watch. He reported the 
matter to Scotland Yard, and the officials 
said they would leave no stone unturned to 
find the missing time-keeper. Shortly after- 
ward Taffy again visited the metropolis, 
and saw street after street turned up. He 
was told, in all, thirty-six miles of road were 
in the same condition. He rushed down to 
Scotland Yard, and exclaimed to the wonder- 
ing inspector: “I didn’t think I was giving 
you all that trouble. If you don’t find the 
watch by Sunday, I wouldn’t break up any 
more streets.’’—Selected, 
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SIL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


CHURCH 
% Oh 
120 BovusTonSr. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


INN | 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


Educational. 


Fe RN Ean BA A LL 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 

An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty, Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D., V7 For Catalogue A, address 


tsitor. 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Harnest boys. 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building, 
Dr. D.E.WHITE, Roek Ridge Halli, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


Shop for 
Very small 


FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury Mass 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTO. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. peerage 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, H master, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


Mi A For | 
oo, Girls 
183 Oentral Street, Springfield, Mass.- 

College Preparatory and General Course. jf 
} Music and Artfor elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. 

The absence of raw.east winds makes it oer desir- | 
throat 


able for girls with a tendency to colds an 
troubles. College certificate privileges, 


Principals: 
John MacDuffle, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. Te FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New Yor. a re 
oR Boys. an estate o 

Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 
County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909, B 
open for inspection during summer. ‘or catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gacz, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical — 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

¥, O. SOUTH WORTH. 


